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The New Truce 


IHE PAST MONTH has widened even further 

the gap between the way the Palestine issue is 
being discussed by diplomats and the actual facts 
of the situation. Or all sides it is freely admitted— 
and indeed it would be most difficult for any candid 
observer to deny—that the State of Israel exists, 
that it administers its territory effectively, that it has 
held its frontiers firmly against all comers, and that 
it has met and beaten in battle all the foes arrayed 
against it. In little more than a week between the 
end of the first truce and the beginning of the sec- 
ond truce, the Israeli forces won such sweeping 
victories along the crucial Jerusalem-Tel Aviv front 
that the whole position of the Arab invaders in 
Palestine was critically endangered; and when they 
were interrupted by the cease-fire, Israeli forces had 
begun to break through the Arab Legion hold on 
the Old City of Jerusalem, the only significant gain 
the Arabs have been able to boast of through the 
war. Yet the reflection of these events in the Se- 
curity Council took the curious form of debates 
revolving around the question whether the State 
of Israel exists or not. 


THIS strange phenomenon is explained in good part 
by the fact that the present Security Council mem- 
bership is far from representing opinion in the UN 
as a whole in regard to the Palestine issue. It is not 
surprising that Syria maintains a position of con- 
sistent intransigeance, nor that China and Great 
Britain maintain a radically anti-Israel position. But 
Belgium, the representative of Continental Europe 
in the Security Council this year (in addition to 
France, a permanent member) has shown itself far 
more eager to back up Britain in everything, than 
Sweden, for example, might have been. The two 
South American members of the Security Council 
this year have been Argentina and Colombia, both 
of whom have been extremely cool to Israel, in sharp 
contrast with most countries of the region they rep- 
resent in the Council. 

That the Security Council’s rotating membership 
is so poorly representative of UN opinion on the 
Palestine issue, even though it was chosen by the 
same General Assembly which passed the Partition 
resolution, has had considerable influence on the 
United States’ wavering stand. This influence was 
particularly effective upon a State Department sub- 
ject to anti-Zionist pressures of its own. In past 
months one of the main preoccupations of the Amer- 
ican UN Mission in dealing with Palestine has been 
to repair the breaches in the Anglo-American com- 
mon front which were caused by differences of opin- 
ion on this point. The compromises reached were 
heavily weighted to the British side by the dispropor- 
tionate representation of anti-Israel votes in the Se- 


curity Council. Whenever the United States—which 
was rare—introduced a resolution expressing a posi- 
tion of consistent support for the General Assembly 
Palestine solution and a sober appreciation of the ac- 
tual political and military facts in the case, Great 
Britain was easily able to defeat it. More often it was 
the United States which had to ward off, by mean- 
ingless compromise, British attacks upon the very 
basis of the UN resolution of November 29. Thus, 
in defiance of the generally acknowledged fact that 
the existence of Israel can no longer be overlooked 
by political realists, Security Council debates have 
centered around such questions as whether Israel 
shouldn’t be ordered to negotiate with Arabs about 
a compromise affecting its sovereignty and the right 
of Jews to immigrate into their own country; whether 
the Provisional Government of Israel shouldn't be 
addressed by any other name; and whether the 
whole issue of the legality of the State of Israel 
shouldn’t be submitted to the International Court of 
Justice. By the narrowest of margins the Security 
Council was saved from the crowning stupidity of 
approving any of these absurd propositions. But in 
this atmosphere it was almost impossible to expect 
even an approach to the true problems of concluding 
a reasonable peace settlement in Palestine. 


IT Is not surprising, therefore, that shortly after hav- 
ing returned to Rhodes to take up his duties as UN 
Mediator, Count Folke Bernadotte announced that 
he expected soon to take a two-weeks’ leave from 
his job in order to attend an International Red Cross 
meeting back home. Apparently the hadn’t much 
to do in the Middle East. The truce he was to ad- 
minister could obviously not be greatly aided by any 
negotiations he could conduct with the parties. The 
Arabs did not even admit the existence of a truce, 
but held their fire simply in order to avoid the im- 
position of sanctions. The ‘conditions’ they put 
forward for concluding a truce—that a terminal date 
be set; that Jewish immigration be halted, and arms 
importation banned; that all Arab refugees be re- 
admitted at once to Israel—were obviously useless 
to discuss, because they were either provided for, 
or directly ruled out, by the Security Council order, 
or else they were unreal in the context of the exist- 
ing situation. 

As to Jewish comments on the truce, there was 
not much to discuss here either. The Mediator was 
under instructions to continue the terms of the 
earlier temporary truce, and, on his earlier interpreta- 
tion, this meant controlling the number of men of 
military age admitted, and keeping them in intern- 
ment camps. Israel objected that these terms were 
certainly not in keeping with a truce of unlimited 
duration. The Mediator could hardly do other than 
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agree to this incontestable stand, though he assumed 
no responsibility for what various governments 
might do to prevent immigrants from leaving their 
territories for Israel. As to Jewish demands that the 
water pipeline and roads to Jerusalem be kept open, 
one could hope that the Israeli military position 
would guarantee that this truce condition would be 
observed, and the Mediator would not be called on 
to make (belated) protests against Arab refusals 
to comply. 

The precarious character of a truce with so little 
agreement on its terms became evident in repeated 
outbreaks of fighting in the first weeks. But the Me- 
diator followed his consistent strategy of putting a 
good face on events. Where intervention had to be 
resorted to, the man-on-the-spot was largely relied 
on, with varying success. 

If the truce is being allowed to go its own way 
with a minimum of the Mediator’s attention, so, to 
all appearances, and for the time being, is the negoti- 
ation of peace terms. Under Chinese pressure, the 
UN made the gratuitous suggestion that Arabs and 
Jews alike go half way to meet each other on the 
points that divide them. On the basis of public state- 
ments, Jews and Arabs are divided on the issue 
whether the State of Israel exists as of right or not; 
and China, Britain, and other UN members seem to 
agree that this is the nub of the matter. If this is 
the essential difference of opinion, no compromise 
is conceivable. The bland attempt of Count Berna- 
dotte to “compromise” this issue on the lines of 
the consistently advocated British ‘‘federalization” 
plans merely tried to mask a Jewish surrender with 
what he no doubt regarded as innocuous phrases. 
The Jewish repudiation of this brazen pretense was, 
as anyone could*have seen, precise and final in its 
wording. The changes in the situation since the first 
truce have made a solution in these terms even more 
difficult to imagine. It appears, as a consequence, 
that Count Bernadotte is not hurrying to put for- 
ward new peace proposals to the two parties. He 
seems to be concentrating on a plan to be presented 
to the General Assembly in September or October. 


LEFT to their own devices by the continuing default 
of the UN in the Palestine situation, the Israeli 
government, in the truce period as in war, is work- 
ing out a de facto solution. Bernadotte’s first peace 
plan made the extraordinary proposal to give Jeru- 
salem to the Arabs—though, in normal times, the 
city is two-thirds Jewish, and almost all its area 
today is held by Israeli forces. Pending the materiali- 
zation of Bernadotte’s miracle, the UN-appointed 
Quaker administrator for Jerusalem had gone back 
home to Pennsylvania. The Arabs, for their part, 
had named an administrator for the Old City. The 
bulk of the city was supplied by Israel, and Israeli 
forces maintained its security—hampered, in this in- 
stance, by the freedom of action claimed by the 
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Irgun Tzvai Leumi and Stern group. Under these 
circumstances, the Israeli government was compelled 
by the inexorable logic of events to install a Jewish 
administration in Jewish Jerusalem, constituting it 
an officially occupied area. This action, according 
to report, was cordially welcomed in Lake Success, 
but it creates new facts which make both the inter- 
nationalization of the city, and—particularly—Ber- 
nadotte’s plans for Jerusalem, seem less and less 
likely. 

Something similar has happened in regard to 
Haifa. Despite the firm Jewish hold on the city and 
its predominantly Jewish character, Bernadotte pro- 
posed a special status for the port and oil center, 
giving Arabs and international interests broad 
rights. The lever by which Jewish consent was ap- 
parently to be obtained was by a British-Arab oil 
blockade on Israel. But Israel has reopened the re- 
fineries and is negotiating with American and Ru- 
manian producers for crude oil. 

It is hard to fathom what Britain and other UN 
doubters of the existence of Israel hope to achieve 
by holding a definitive solution of the Palestine issue 
in abeyance until the next session of the General 
Assembly. Do they imagine they can get the support 
of two-thirds of the Assembly for some new proposal 
that they will pull out of the hat at that time? Or 
do they hope merely to prolong the war of attrition 
in Israel by confusing the situation again, after the 
factual decision has been all but definitively made? 

Whatever the designs of the die-hards, the gov- 
ernment of Israel may be counted on to consolidate 
the equilibrium it is well on the way to establishing. 
The solution which is being shaped through letting 
events run their course may not be as close to the 
original partition design as was possible at first; 
but it will probably accord even less with the plans 
of anti-Israel forces. The fact remains, however, 
that for those, like the United States, whose primary 
concern lies in peace and stability in the Middle East, 
wisdom would forbid risking the shocks and disturb- 
ances which may result from a policy of inertia and 
surrender to events. Firm action—and we mean 
specifically de jure recognition of Israel, negotiations 
for a reconstruction and resettlement loan, and (es- 
pecially since Britain is once more financing Abdul- 
lah’s army), lifting our arms embargo—would speed 
the ultimate peace and would pay off well in the 
dividends of regional security. 
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Congress in Special Session 


A’ THE MOMENT of writing, the special ses- 

sion of Congress had just begun, and it was far 
from certain how long it would last. The political 
pressure under which it places both parties, par- 
ticularly the Republican majority in Congress, has 
led to predictions that the session will be adjourned 
speedily. But the same political pressures also indi- 
cate that before adjournment Congress would at least 
consider, and perhaps adopt, certain measures of 
urgency and importance, either to save the dominant 
Congressional party from embarrassment or in order 
to embarrass the Administration party. There seemed 
to be a chance, therefore, that we might get, as a 
result of the grand political tournament convoked 
by President Truman, some action on housing, a be- 
ginning of discussion of anti-inflation controls, and 
perhaps also some part of the long overdue new 
civil rights legislation. If not, the Republicans would 
suffer a severe political blow. 

Whatever the political motives behind the special 
session there can be no doubt that, if its business is 
seriously ,attended to, it could save us from a very 
serious situation in which the Eightieth Congress 
left us upon adjourning for the Party Conventions 
in Philadelphia. The urgent need for action to curb 
inflation and stimulate low rental housing con- 
struction will not wait until a new Congress sets its 
slow-moving machinery to work. Moreover, the 
Eightieth Congress left behind such a tangle of diffi- 
culties, by acts of omission and commission, that a 
special session could perform a real service in clean- 
ing up the mess. Amendment of the odious “DP” 
bill adopted by Congress in its closing rush should 
be high on the order of business. The loan for con- 
struction of UN buildings, and the ratification of 
the world wheat agreement are urgent international 
duties, which should be made good. It is to be hoped 
that determined efforts will be successful in achiev- 
ing at least some of these vital ends, so that we need 
not suffer the grave consequences of letting these 
urgent problems drift toward unforeseeable dangers 
until the next Congress can get around to dealing 
with them. 


BuT even as a purely political maneuver, it is hard 
to believe that the (intended or unintended) advan- 
tages of this session for the American people do not 
far outweigh whatever disadvantages may be appre- 
hended. The dark warnings against demonstrating 
American disunity to the world at a time of inter- 
national tension should be discounted in view of the 
fact that neither major party expects to raise basic 
questions in foreign policy, and that minor, but cru- 
cial corrections of serious errors in this field may 


result. As against this, the prospect of forcing both 
the political Frankensteins which govern our country 
to prove themselves, on the eve of elections, in the 
hard test of performance under the spotlight of spe- 
cific popular demands, can, at ‘this moment, bring 
nothing but joy to the public. It is also true that the 
special session is likely to put a tremendous strain 
upon the creaky unity of the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties alike. The “liberal” and “interna- 
tionalist’” wing of the latter party patched up its 
differences with inner-party opponents in a smoothly 
phrased platform—but it will do no harm at all to 
put Governor Dewey and his Congressional team- 
mates through their paces in some trial heats before 
the big race. We cannot have too much additional 
information on the political character of the still 
closely guarded mind of the Republican candidate. 

The major political result of the session—and one 
which the Republicans are going to do their utmost 
to encourage—may be the decisive deepening of the 
rift between the “liberal” and big-city Democrats 
and the hidebound “white supremacy” protagonists 
of the South. Such a clearing of the air could per- 
haps come at no better moment than the present. 
Under President Truman’s administration, the lib- 
eral heritage of the New Deal was borne ungra- 
ciously. The President’s spontaneous acts and 
appointments left very little to choose between his 
and a Republican administration. His recent and 
sudden assumption of the mantle of the militant 
New Dealer may sharply alter the great advantage 
which Dewey now holds over the President in the 
public opinion polls. But it is not very probable that 
it could achieve a Democratic victory in November, 
even without the defection of Wallace’s Progressive 
Party. The impression left by Truman’s own share 
in scrapping anti-inflation controls, in abetting the 
anti-labor trend not long ago, by his still reserved 
advocacy of anti-segregationism, and his still dubious 
support of the State of Israel are handicaps which 
will hardly be overcome completely by no more 
than his message to the special session. 

It is still unlikely that a Democratic victory would 
be possible in November, even if the Progressive 
Party did not exist. The new Party makes an Admin- 
istration victory hard to conceive, even though the 
Wallace strength is reported sharply reduced. Under 
the circumstances it may be Mr. Truman’s last service 
to his country as President, and not the least of his 
services, if, as a result of the special session, the 
composition of the Democratic Party should be so 
changed that it can serve in the future as a more 
reliable, substantial basis for a true party of liberals 
in the United States. 
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The Partisan in Israel 


by Ben Halpern 


T THE TIME when the United States backed 

down from its support of the Palestine partition 
plan and proposed a trusteeship instead, Robert 
Weltsch wrote one of his articles in Commentary 
“on the situation.” His plea was to accept anything 
that would avoid warfare—which meant that the 
Jews should not carry out the Palestine partition 
themselves by proclaiming the independence of 
Israel; instead they should accept trusteeship. In a 
following issue, Hannah Arendt defined the only 
irreducible minimum of Jewish demands as “immi- 
gration limited in time and in numbers.” Accord- 
ingly, she proposed that, since Jews could not be dis- 
suaded from “extreme” measures, the UN should 
impose a trusteeship or another form of control 
upon them and remove from authority the leaders 
the Jews had chosen. 


All this was advocated in the interest of the Jews 
themselves. The forthcoming war, one heard in those 
circles, would end with a massacre of the Jews and 
the destruction of the Yishuv. Not only was it 
military lunacy to oppose the Arab forces, but any 
person with the least political realism could see that 
only an implicit understanding between Jews and 
Great Britain, maintained at all costs and at every 
moment, (or, in another version, only an anti-im- 
perialist agreement with Arabs on their own terms) 
could safeguard the Jewish National Home. 


By now, the independence of Israel has been pro- 
claimed, war has been waged between Israel and the 
British-backed Arab League; but the catastrophes 
prophesied have so far failed to eventuate. Yet in 
Robert Weltsch’s latest Commentary piece on “the 
situation” nothing seems to have changed. A few 
of the earlier arguments have been dropped, but the 
basic attitudes and assumptions remain the same. 
He advises Israel, in its own best interests, to come 
to an agreement with Britain and the Arabs on their 
current terms, which involve among other conces- 
sions the surrender of sovereign freedom in admit- 
ting Jewish immigrants. Indeed, as a political realist, 
he predicts that only some such agreement will solve 
the immediately most pressing problem—the status 
of Jerusalem. 


For people so insistent on their own realism and 
so prone to denounce any policy they oppose as 
fantastic or delusional, these writers are strangely 
impervious to arguments from experience. It does 
not help to show them that their prophecies of mili- 
tary débacle have been proven false; for there is 
always the future, and that, they can tell you, is 
determined by the more basic and permanent reali- 
ties, upon which their opinions are founded. The 


“realistic” analysis of “the present situation” which 
Weltsch presents in Commentary from time to time 
is not altered in spite of the repudiation of each 
succeeding article by events. Evidently his analysis 
is not “realistic” in the sense that it can be effec- 
tively tested by the success or failure of its specific 
contemporary predictions; it pretends to be “realis- 
tic’ in a higher, or deeper, sense, and expects to be 
borne out by some future, decisive, crowning event, 
which will supersede all the particular cases in 
which its predictions have been wrong. 

But this is not the only indication that we are 
dealing here with a Realism which is metaphysical, 
rather than empirical; that it is historiosophy, rather 
than history in the more modest sense. The recent 
writings of Hannah Arendt, and also of Ernst Simon, 
on this topic show a clear and undisguised use of a 
type of reasoning which the late A. N. Whitehead 
described as in essence metaphysical: the construc- 
tion of large generalizations binding together the 
most divergent phases of “reality” in connections 
that are allegorical, rather than experimental. Thus, 
Hannah Arendt in the June issue of Commentary 
(and in the July issue of Partisan Review) develops 
a generalization which defines as an essential feature 
of totalitarianism the setting of all-or-nothing 
choices. Totalitarian, too, is any attitude which sets 
off a group as opposed to—or by—all other groups 
on major political issues. And since she claims that 
current policy in Israel implies such a choice, and 
rests upon such an isolation of the fate and interests 
of Israel from the fate and interests of all other 
groups, the current Zionist attitude is one of— 
racist chauvinism. 


THis places the discussion on quite a different level. 
If the Zionist refusal to accede to British or Arab 
terms is really subject to criticism in these terms, 
then obviously it will do no good to convince the 
critics that, far from being suicidal (as they also 
contend), the Zionist policy has actually been suc- 
cessful. In the light of this kind of criticism, the 
more successful Zionist policy, the more damnable. 
For then, instead of being reproached as “racist 
chauvinists,” who escape being Nazis only because 
they aim at suicide, not conquest—successful Zionists 
would become outright Nazis. 

That the critics of this school would maintain 
their opposition to current Zionist policy even if it 
did not lead to a débacle, as they fear, but substan- 
tially to a victory, is evident from an article by Ernst 
Simon in the July Commentary. Dr. Simon is no 
Hannah Arendt: he does not have an enfant terrible 
complex, and would never permit himself the out- 
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rageous sensation-mongering of pinning a Nazi label 
on the bulk of Jewry. He chooses a different symbol 
for his allegory. The danger he foresees for Israel 
is that its youth should be modelled in the future 
not on the traditional images of the talmid khakham 
or the khalutz, but on the currently popular image 
of the partisan. And he makes it specifically clear 
that he fears this danger regardless of a Jewish vic- 
tory—and perhaps especially in the event of a victory, 
which would be won by military prowess and would 
depend for its maintenance upon a highly military 
organization of Israel. 


The challenge of these critics must accordingly be 
faced not only by a discussion of the effectiveness— 
or otherwise—of current policy in attaining goals 
which all Zionists have in common. It must also be 
faced as a direct ethical critique of the attitudes and 
principles of action prevailing among Jews in the 
present situation. If we may adopt Dr. Simon’s ter- 
minology, the problem is to make clear to ourselves 
just what has been the ethical significance, in Europe 
and in Israel, during the Great World War and in 
the little Palestine war, of the dominance in the poli- 
tics of Israel of the partisan as an ideal-type of action 
and mentality. 


THE type of the partisan was clearly and promi- 
nently outlined in global politics during the last war. 
It assumed a particularly extreme form in the con- 
ditions of the Jewish struggle during the war. Regu- 
lar soldiers in modern civilized warfare have a wider 
range of possibilities than partisans—they are more 
likely to survive when captured. The partisan gen- 
erally had a wider range of possibilities than the 
Jewish partisan, for whom there was really only the 
ultimate choice of victory or death, with perhaps 
the additional outlet of escape into Gentile disguise 
or into a safe country. The Jewish partisan in the 
Warsaw ghetto battle had only the choice of the 
manner of his death—whether in battle or in the 
gas chamber. His isolation was complete, and the re- 
striction of his choices was as nearly absolute as can 
be conceived. 


The desperateness of these choices is closely re- 
lated to the degree of isolation from outside help 
which prevails in each case. The regular soldier is 
part of an army arrayed against the foe in a world 
of neutrals, who may aid him as neutrals and may 
even become his allies. The partisan is isolated 
from neutrals and potential allies by the dominance 
of his foe in the area of conflict as a whole; but he 
can hope for the defeat of the foe and his own 
rescue by the victory of outside allies. The Jewish 
partisan, belonging not only to an irregular force 
but to an unaccredited group, an ethnic anomaly, 
was even more isolated—and in the Warsaw ghetto 
was actually back to the wall, fighting in a bear- 
pit. It is needless to stress how powerfully the mem- 
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ory of these situations has influenced the mentality of 
all Israel, and the politics of Israel as well. 


From the foregoing it is obvious that Hannah 
Arendt’s two criteria for “totalitarian” behavior in 
her Commentary article (June 1948) are most clear- 
ly combined in the situation and tactics of the War- 
saw ghetto battle: the situation was one of virtually 
complete isolation of the embattled group, the tac- 
tics were those of the “‘all-or-nothing” choice, taken 
up in a fight of the most obviously suicidal character. 
But relative isolation and desperate risks, consciously 
assumed, are characteristic of any type of partisan 
warfare; only in degree is any partisan less subject 
to the stigma of “suicidal totalitarianism” than the 
Jewish fighter in Warsaw. He may have greater 
hope of allies beyond his frontier and battle-line, 
but for the moment and for the foreseeable future, 
he too stands alone, isolated, against the overwhelm- 
ing force of the foe. He may have greater hope of 
Surviving a particular fight, but in each encounter 
he too confronts himself with the all-or-nothing 
choice. Without laboring the point unduly, one may 
say in a simple generalization that relative isolation 
and the all-or-nothing choice are characteristic of 
any soldier's situation and behavior. And indeed, 
metaphysically, every one of us, whenever he acts 
and not merely reacts, makes a totalitarian choice, 
in Hannah Arendt’s sense: for purposeful action al- 
ways implies an aim chosen in isolation and the risk 
of destroying a human situation for the sake of en- 
hancing its worth. 


But Miss Arendt’s new-fangled theory of totali- 
tarianism—which I am thoroughly convinced appeals 
to her so strongly for the sole (sub-conscious) pur- 
pose of discrediting such conventionally, and hence 
disconcertingly ‘‘successful” Jewish figures as Herzl, 
Weizmann, and Ben Gurion—may also be confuted 
in terms that Hannah Arendt herself should have 
been the first to think of. In her July Partisan Re- 
view article on the concentration camps, she develops 
further a notion (somewhat fanciful, as usual) 
which she had already advanced: that the concen- 
tration camps aimed at instituting a sort of living 
death, in which not necessarily the organic existence 
of the victims, but their names, their memory, their 
human existence were obliterated. Now she sug- 
gests that this destruction of the human individual 
by the concentration camp extends, in a totalitarian 
system, not only to the inmates. The deliberately in- 
duced vague terror which the concentration camp 
inspires throughout a totalitarian society is intended, 
according to Miss Arendt, to reduce the whole 
population to a state of dehumanized submission, 
to the condition of Pavlov’s dogs reacting mechani- 
cally to stimuli, to a society of the living dead. 


How is this done, one wonders, without the sys- 
tematic torture which demonstrably could break the 
morale of the most heroic concentration camp in- 
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mates? Vague terror alone could not explain it— 
without the other side of the picture: a widespread 
adoption of collaborationism by the subject people. 
Whether the tyrants be domestic or foreign, they 
can maintain true totalitarian control, even with 
the full system of mass terrorization centering in 
the concentration camp, only by the typically collabo- 
rationist submission of the masses who do not share 
their inhuman nihilism. Now there never was nor 
ever will be any existing society which fully em- 
bodies Miss Arendt’s description of the land of the 
living dead; but, in spite of her customary high- 
pitched refinement of discourse, her brilliant analysis, 
as usual, does unearth a significant limit of possibili- 
ties in contemporary reality. And in that worst of all 
possible worlds, collaborationism is the poison that 
has slain the living dead, cowardice is the sleeping 
potion that has made them die many times. 


Accordingly, the desperate heroism of the parti- 
san is the only talisman, as Miss Arendt well knows, 
which will break the totalitarian spell. I deliberately 
put the above statement in such magical terms, be- 
cause often it is true when no success at all can be 
expected from a desperate partisan action: the 
notable example is again the Warsaw ghetto battle. 
There the choice was simply how to die: submis- 
sively, or in the free act of resistance. Miss Arendt 
should be the last person in the world to deny that 
the choice to die in freedom was a significant one, 
that it was the only meaningful answer to the ma- 
chinery of totalitarian death, that in a larger sense 
its very failure, known in advance by the fighters, 
kept alive a spirit of life in a world that had been 
brought to the very limit of living death. 


Every observer who has gone to the DP camps 
has come back with the same report: amid the 
ravages of personal deterioration, physical, mental, 
and moral, to which Jewish DPs were subject in 
even greater degree than others, just as their tor- 
ments were more severe than the others, the Jewish 
survivors showed a noteworthy vitality and a high 
morale. This was a phenomenon of the group, in- 
herent in its organization and its drive, above all, in 
the clarity and fixity of its aim. In every detail, in 
spirit and in objective, in method and in goal, this 
was a heritage of the partisan, the ghetto resister, 
of the pre-liberation period. 


I do not wish to romanticize that past. To the 
ghetto fighters, and to the DP’s in the post-liberation 
period as well, desperation, suicidal resolution, the 
assertion of free choice even when no organically 
rational alternative was available — this was an 
elixir of life. They conquered the living death in 
Warsaw only by refusing the intolerable death of 
submission and by choosing the death of resistance. 
The refugees of Exodus, 1947 conquered the living 
death of the DP camp—not only for themselves, but 
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for all those in their situation and alive with their 
hopes—only by the desperate risk of their journey 
and the suicidal resolution of their collective aim. 
But to us, who do not face what was intolerable to 
them, what they chose in order to live is itself in- 
tolerable, a grim and gruesome horror. Their hero- 
ism cannot redeem for us the horror of the bear-pit 
of Warsaw, of the Black Hole of the Exodus in 
Port de Bouc and the other stations of its ill-fated 
journey. 

But a true understanding of our times is not pos- 
sible unless we grasp that only such grim and sui- 
cidal resolve sustained life and the spirit of life in 
the situations of living death. And if it sometimes 
brings to our civilized mind parallels in the attitudes 
and behavior of the totalitarians themselves, the 
answer is not to lump the two together in a single 
condemnatory definition—this way lies collabora- 
tionism, upon which alone the totalitarian horde 
can build its control of an organized society. 


THE collaborator and partisan are ideal types which 
emerged most clearly during the extreme situations 
of the last war. To apply them as tools of analysis 
in the post-war period involves certain risks of dis- 
tortion, and may descend to the level of mere name- 
calling. Yet if this danger is kept in mind, the use 
of these symbols in considering the current situation 
in Israel may prove relevant and illuminating. Since 
Ernst Simon has begun by evaluating future Israeli 
politics in terms of the image of the partisan, it is 
perhaps well to continue the discussion in terms of 
the whole range of images of which this is one. 

The difference in the behavior of the partisan and 
the collaborator can be traced to differences in men- 
tality. The root of collaborationism is not merely 
a tendency to regard as impossible what is merely 
improbable, and because of this excessive sobriety 
of thought to reject risky methods of resisting an 
evil. It also lies in a peculiar blindness to what is 
intolerable for a particular group in a particular 
situation, what will force it toward the borders of 
living death. The partisan, on the other hand, is 
marked by his active sense of the intolerable, quite 
as much as by his tendency to regard the improbable 
as the possible. 


The mass of people, in Israel today as well as in 
any other place or time, are swayed by conflicting 
emotions, for they both sense what is intolerable 
for them in a particular situation, as well as fear 
the consequences of failure in attempting the im- 
probable. In Israel today—or rather, in earlier years 
and months, before the Israeli partisan had such 
signal success in achieving the apparently improbable 


—the mass of people, with a sense of the intoler- _ 


able sharpened by the memory of the slaughters of 
World War II and by the daily injuries suffered 
from the ever harsher oppressions of the Mandatory, 
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leaned with more and more regularity to the side of 
resistance. Moreover, the unique history of Jewish 
resettlement in Palestine, generally without the aid 
and often against the obstruction of the Mandatory, 
left the Yishuv with a tradition of self-reliance and 
a comprehensive organization for voluntary effort, 
which permitted the development of partisan tactics 
on an unprecedented scale—relative to the popula- 
tion involved. It needed only reasonably strenuous 
efforts, upon the proclamation of Israel’s independ- 
ence, to convert the Haganah into a fully mobilized 
regular army and to apply the whole power of the 
Israeli population to the war effort. 

All judgments as to what is tolerable or intoler- 
able, possible or impossible for Israel today must be 
made in terms of the situation so described. Other- 
wise they are likely to be not only mistaken but 
harmful. It is my conviction that such erroneous and 
damaging conclusions have been made not only by 
Irgun Tzvai Leumi and the Stern group and their 
adherents, on one side, but by the Ikhud group 
(Magnes, Buber, Weltsch, Simon ef, al.), on the 
other. If we are to call the current policy of Israel 
that of the partisan, then the opposition on both 
margins has come from the disastrous premises of 
the opportunist and adventurer, on the one hand, 
and the collaborationist, on the other. 

The adventurers in Israel, in their self-indul- 
gent or self-seeking monomania of revenge for the 
intolerable offenses of Britain, were willing to see 
the organized strength of the Yishuv either destroyed 
or scrapped—whether by Britain retaliation, or sim- 
ply by the demoralization of their own example— 
for the highly improbable hope of driving out the 
British by tactics of harassment. But they were blind 
to two things, which were clearly enough under- 
stood by the mass of the Yishuv. The first was that 
the achievement of independence and liberation 
from British rule were far more probable by a care- 
ful and responsible use of all the existing organized 
resources of Israel than by a heedless gamble on one 
card. They also forgot that the destruction of the 
organized Yishuv—whether by British ‘repression or 
Jewish indiscipline—was itself an intolerable pros- 
pect to Jews, a thing under no circumstances to be 
brought deliberately upon oneself and only in the 
last resort to be placed at stake.* 


THE collaborationist position was equally mistaken 
in its estimate of the probabilities and in its sense 
of the intolerable in the situation. We need not re- 
view at length how events have dealt with many of 
their fears. Happily, their estimates of Jewish chances 
of success in a battle with so many foes have proved 
to be thoroughly mistaken. Even more striking is the 





* A detailed discussion of these points is to be found in my 
article ““Haganah and the Terrorists” in the March, 1947, 
Jewish Frontier. 
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way in which this group has been out of touch with 
the intuition of Israel as to what is tolerable or in- 
tolerable in the present situation. 


The image of the khalutz is very popular in Ikhud 
circles today, because the khalutz worked on the 
principle of building up strength by slow and patient 
labor, because his vision was earth-centered, and 
he did not seek victory in brilliant and unsupported 
tactical maneuvers. But if there is anyone who is 
continually ready to put everything at stake, even 
for his small but basic gains of strength, it is the 
khalutz. And it was the khalutz above all who 
realized that the time had come not to build strength 
alone, but to put that strength to the test; that, 
without a major political victory, there was only the 
intolerable prospect of a sharp and final stoppage, 
or a rapid dwindling, of the Jewish growth by im- 
migration, land purchase, and colonization. For 
there is no one today who can seriously hope for 
any substantial growth of Israel or any adequate 
answer to the needs of Jewish immigrants, already 
en route of awaiting an opportunity to move from 
their own intolerable homes, in a political solution 
for Palestine based on “immigration limited in ‘time 
and numbers” as the Jewish “irreducible minimum” 
demand. Every political realist understands that ne- 
gotiations based on such a demand could lead at 
best only to a crystallization of the Yishuv at its 
present strength, if not to its rapid degeneration. 


For some, at least, of the Ikhud group and its 
hangers-on, the forced stoppage of Israel’s growth 
is mot an intolerable prospect. They differ with the 
bulk of Jewry in their conception of what Israel 
must be, in our time and our situation, if the people 
of Israel is to live. This is a major debate which 
cannot be taken up here; certainly it is a different 
matter from the question of the ethical valuation 
and historic significance of the adventurer, collabora- 
tionist, and partisan in the current politics of Israel. 
Jewish history has given sufficient examples of 
change in what is regarded as tolerable or intoler- 
able in the Jewish situation at different times. We 
can offer no objection to theoretical differences, 
though we can only rely on the instinct and intelli- 
gence of our group, expressed in freedom and_ acted 
upon in disciplined unity. 


But what we can never accept is that life can be 
preserved for the Jewish people by suppressing its 
free choice and throttling its will. Those in whom 
sophistication has so far anaesthetized the instinct 
for what is tolerable or intolerable in a group situa- 
tion as to permit them to call on outside forces to 
“save Israel from itself’ cannot aid Israel to find 
life by their criticism. They can only point the way 
to a form of living death. 





Palestine and Pan-lslamism 
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by Hemanta Kumar Tarafder 


N A REMARKABLY short time, Palestine has 

turned from a land of terrorism into regular battle- 
field, where race romanticists, religious fanatics, po- 
litical adventurers, power diplomats and international 
finance-vultures are now breathlessly trying to out- 
strip one another to win the prize of fortune. Such 
an Olympic race cannot, naturally, be held without 
shaking the ground. Already some slight tremor is 
perceptible in various parts of the world with Tel- 
Aviv as its epicenter. Whether it will eventually de- 
velop into a world cataclysm is more than can be 
predicted at this date. All that can be noticed now 
is a series of big events, the resultant impact of 
which may lead the world anywhere. Of them the 
most important are: the withdrawal of Britain from 
Palestine, the birth of Israel, its immediate recogni- 
tion by the U.S.A., a military union of the Arab 
peoples against the Jews, the transformation of the 
UN into a costly rendezvous of big buffoons out- 
doing one another in acting Falstaff to perfection 
and the flow of a fresh current of blood in the veins 
and arteries of the Islamic world. 


At the root of the struggle between the Jews and 
the Arabs lies that old question of majority and 
minority, rendered, in the present instant, more than 
ordinarily complicated by economics and _ history. 
But in spite of all complications, every dispassionate 
observer has felt that the problem could be solved 
if only five or six persons, who are now strutting 
importantly on the world-stage, had sincerely de- 
sired to solve it. But sincerity is a rare phenomenon 
in politics. So, Russia remained as inscrutable as ever, 
the U.S. leaders swayed between Jewish votes in the 
coming presidential election and oil concessions in 
the Arab countries, Britain concentrated her atten- 
tion exclusively on her Mediterranean route and, 
between them, the UN went on passing resolutions 
which none of its members took seriously. At home, 
the Jews engaged themselves in, besides shooting 
some Britons and Arabs, interpreting the Balfour 
declaration of 1917 which promised them a ‘home- 
land’ and the Arabs went on deliberating over the 
Churchill declaration of 1920 which promised “no 
infringement of Arab rights.” . . 


WHILE both the communities were busy collecting 
arms and the British and American statesmen took 





THE above article is reprinted from the Indian So- 
cialist journal FORWARD May 23, 1948. 


care to see that sufficient arms were collected by the 
combatant camps, the sanctimonious hypocrites of 
the UN kept the attention of the world fixed to the 
legal aspects of the dispute. Even the most con- 
founded villain must use dignified language to make 
himself effective; did not even Iago speak in Shake- 
spearean verse? So the Palestine question was all 
along sought to be solved legalistically giving overt 
support to the Arab claim that Palestine was an 
Arab land in which the Arabs were the majority and 
that, therefore, it must be made an Arab State with 
the Jews living there as a minority community. . . . 

To us it is more painful because some of our own 
leaders have from time to time expressed sympathy 
for the Arab cause in the light of the above proposi- 
tion. That their sympathy might have been prompted 
by the exigencies of our home politics is quite likely 
indeed. Apparently, the Palestine situation had some 
resemblance with the Indian (India here means geo- 
graphical, pre-partition India). In both countries, 
the minorities were claiming separate nationhood 
and demanding their own national States. In both 
countries the majorities were opposed to the de- 
mands. In both countries, again, the minorities were 
being helped by foreign Powers against the majoti- 
ties, Sympathy for the Arabs was natural on the 
part of all who observed superficially. 

But the analogy would not bear a moment's scru- 
tiny. In no essential, Palestine politics resembled In- 
dian. Here, in India, a community of proselytes 
claimed separate nationality. There was hardly any- 
thing half so preposterous as this. In circumstances 
other than British domination such a claim would 
never have been heard of, not to speak of recog- 
nized. But strangely enough, the very people who 
supported the partition of India and recognized 
forthwith the State of Pakistan assumed a different 
attitude towards Palestine and debated for long 
months on whether the Jews were a nation or a 
trespasser minority in the land of the Arabs. It did 
not occur to anybody to begin the discussion the 
other way about. But it could be done. . . . Palestine 
is not an Arab land, it is the /and of the Jews. They 
inhabited this land if not from the first day of crea- 
ting of the world certainly centuries before the crea- 
tion of the world of Islam. If the storm of Roman 
aggression scattered them all around like dry leaves, 
the fault was not theirs. For twenty centuries these 
homeless people have endured much, suffered terri- 
bly. But they have not broken down. Wherever they 
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have dwelt, they have surpassed others in education, 
culture and creative industry. Certainly they are not 
without faults. But they have been more sinned 
against than sinning. The British people who are 
today indignant at the terroristic acts of the Jews 
conveniently forget that eminent Britons even a few 
years ago lent their moral support to Nazi gas- 
chambers where Jewish children were burnt alive, 
and that on the plea that it was Germany’s internal 
affair .. . When after two thousand years the Jews 
began to come back home, like the prodigal son of 
yore they found aliens serving in the vineyards of 
their father who slaughtered no fatted calf for them 
but simply dubbed the mass trespassers . . . Un- 
daunted they settled down and developed the coun- 
try. The prosperity of this new Palestine attracted 
nearly as many Arabs from outside the country as 
many Jews there were in it. Today the Arabs cer- 
tainly are the majority community, but the land be- 
longs to the Jew. Their claim can be substantiated 
by the world’s oldest of written documents . . . the 
Old Testament. Who are, then, the real trespassers 
... the children of the soil? Or those who stealthily 
broke into their house in the slumberous night of 
their misfortune and suddenly outnumbered them 
at a given date of the present century? 

But to the ears of the astute politicians this perhaps 
would sound as sentimental. Let us then drop it and 
come straight to a political question. It is that the 
Jews are a race; they should be treated as such. They 
have never been liked by the Christian nations and 
have often been cruelly persecuted. Since they are 
not wanted in the countries where they now dwell 
they should be given facilities to concentrate in a 
homeland of their own. Not because Britain prom- 
ised it; but because justice demands it. And the 
basic principle of the Atlantic Charter further de- 
mand that this homeland should be a Jewish sov- 
ereign State. All legalistic nonsense about the dif- 
ference between a “homeland” and a “‘sovereign 
State” must be stopped once and for all. The State 
of Israel should be recognized immediately by all 
the nations of the world. This way lies truth, justice, 
humanity and, also, sound political wisdom. 


As YET, however, the nations are not showing any 
inclination to go this way. The U.S. and the Soviet 
have recognized Israel. But their action has been 
determined solely by their self-interest. Here was an 
occasion when the Powers could, if for once, rise 
above self-interest and help rectify a wrong suffered 
through twenty agonizing centuries. 

Nay—they could do more. They could prevent 
the growth of a new menace, which is the main 
theme of this article. That menace is the reactionary 
tendency steadily growing in the Muslim countries. 
Put into a single phrase, it is the dream of Pan-Islam. 
The mishandled Palestine situation has added a new 
fervor to that dream. 
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Historically speaking, the Jews could claim the 
whole of Palestine as their homeland. But they have 
been very reasonable on that point; they have ac- 
cepted the partition scheme offered by the UN. The 
Arabs ought to have been satisfied. But, instead, 
they started to clamor furiously against the scheme 
as ‘‘an infringement of their national rights.” What 
are their national rights in a neighbor’s house? But 
those whose voice could produce effects did not ask 
this question; because the Arab zone is oil. Rather 
the actual and potential oil-magnates gave their 
whispered blessing to the unreasonable clamor, just 
as they did to the Muslim League of India. The 
clamor grew into an organized agitation and the 
agitation developed into an armed consolidation of 
nearly the entire Arab people. This process of de- 
velopment was already creating wistful vibrations 
in the Islamic countries, which saw in Pakistan the 
first step towards the realization of the dream of 
world domination by Islam—a dream which was 
shattered to pieces just when it came nearest to ful- 
filment. The dream has nevertheless been cherished 
for the last twelve hundred years; the dreamers have 
been biding their time. With the Egyptian army 
marching into Palestine, they have taken the second 
step. Today from Morocco to Indonesia—this vast 
Islamic region is quickened up to a new life tense 
with the expectation of unprecedented possibilities. 
The dream is not all romance; there are conscious 
agents to realize it. 


I frankly confess, I am against the Pan-Islam 
movement. This is not because I am against Islam, 
but because the movement lacks in spiritual depth. Its 
tendency has always been to expand in space, not in 
depth. This inherent characteristic inevitably trans- 
formed it from the Arabianism of the early Cali- 
phate to Islamism of the medieval ages, and this 
also made it inevitably inconoclastic in practice, de- 
spite occasional professions to the contrary. A cul- 
ture may live, even when its spatial expansion is 
thwarted, inwardly by its own spiritual sap. But 
when that sap is wanting, it will rot in stagnation 
immediately after its growth in space has been ar- 
rested. The uniformity of the picture of stagnation 
in all Islamic countries have given rise to the un- 
historical belief that Islam can still be made a vehi- 
cle of international culture—it is this belief that has 
added charm to the dream of Pan-Islam. It is bound 
to follow the path of reaction. 


But believers in economic interpretation of history 
would contend that such a reversion of the past 
cannot occur in the present age. As against this stock 
argument I have only to say that after Fascism and 
Pakistan no kind of reversion can be ruled out as 
impossible. Besides Pan-Islam is not exactly a rever- 
sion; it is the natural resurrection of a vigorous spirit 
which due to a lack of an inner spirituality fell vic- 
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tim to premature atrophy. There is nothing wrong 
in the spirit itself, provided it could acquire that 
spirituality which the early caliphate unsuccessfully 
sought to put into it. Perhaps the new generation of 
Muslims can yet discover that lost horizon. If they 
can, Islam would certainly make glorious contribu- 
tions to world culture. 

But, to come back to Palestine, such progressive 
tendencies are yet conspicuously absent. And that is 
the danger. The same old urge for expansion at the 
cost of a spiritual dimension in depth is too nakedly 
visible. For the second time in its history, Arabism 
has merged into Islamism and the unjust cause of 
the Palestine Arabs is being sought to be buttressed 
up by the same wrong appeal to the baser passions 
of the common masses that built up a united front 
of the Indian Muslims behind the demand of Pak- 
istan. Then the enemy was the Hindu community, 
now it is the whole non-Muslim world. It did not 
fail to electrify the Indian Muslims—the cult of 
hatred rarely, if ever, fails to achieve its end—it 
may not fail this time either. Which means that base 
of Pan-Islam is going to be firmly cemented. The 
openly wrong statements of some leaders of Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan and elsewhere, the reactions of the 
general Muslim masses of the Islamic countries all 
clearly testify that the movement has already taken 
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the wrong line. The Gandhian ethics gave to the 
Congress movement, in spite of all its shortcomings, 
an inner spiritual glow which is still far beyond the 
reach of the leaders of Pan-Islam. Power is still their 
sole motive. The common Muslim’s blind passion 
for what he understands as his religion is their chief 
weapon. With this weapon they can cut incisively. 
India is the proof. Aided by some of the big Powers, 
this weapon can yet do mischief to the whole world 

. . which it is beyond one’s power to calculate. 

It is, therefore, essential that the movement should 
be helped to take a healthier line here and now. All 
that the nations including India can do in this regard 
is immediately to strengthen the State of Israel. 
Open help from one or two big Powers would 
automatically terminate the hostilities. Sobriety may 
then dawn upon the Arab combatants. They will 
be in the proper mood for cool deliberations upon 
their own future and the future of humanity. Until 
the cultural contents of Pan-Islam are enriched and 
by its own dynamism it moves forward to mingle 
into the pan-human, there is no future for Asia. If 
this reading is at least substantially correct, it would 
be evident that the Powers who are now sitting on 
the fence . . . are the worst enemies of humanity— 
enemies of Islam, too. 


the Abyss 


by Isaiah Spiegel 


HE MOTHER AND DAUGHTER bore a great 

resemblance to each other, and although there 
was a great difference in their ages, yet both their 
heads were grey and bowed, but the mother was 
thinner, attenuated, her Adam’s apple swimming 
in her withered throat like the pendulum of an old- 
fashioned clock. Zelda was also. shrunken, with a sad, 
flat bosom which had never lifted with womanly 
warmth, and something of a widow’s grief showed 
from her sallow, yellowish skin. Both-were the same 
height and they wore each other’s clothes. In their 
clothes there was always the cold sorrow of lonesome 
people. Their faces were still and bloodless. To add 
to their sadness there had come the final dejection of 
the new rooms, the unhomelike corner of a strange 
house which was filled with slender spiders and gray 
spider-webs. No matter how much the mother 
crushed them to death in the corners and wiped away 
the webs, the next day they hung suspended in 
the same spots and spun their cryptic grey bridges, 
throwing a ghostly web over the rooms and the grey 
heads of the mother and daughter. 

They lived in the fore-rooms, facing the court- 


yard. From the windows they could see the little 
garden. Actually there was no garden, only three 
skinned little trees which somehow had implanted 
themselves in this hard and forlorn earth. A waste 
lay around them. The emptiness of the yard, with 
its dead, dried up well which had long since ceased 
to yield any water, stared in through the windows. 
For weeks since they had moved in the windows 
had not been opened. Locked up, hidden away, the 
mother and daughter lay upon the single bed which 
they had rescued from the city. They were ashamed 
to look into each other's eyes. Wordlessly, speech- 
lessly, they occupied their hands with the small 
activities of the. daily routine. The salvaged bed 
was really the secret of their grim silence. Zelda 
occasionally stood at the head or foot of the bed 
and stroked the grey wood with her yellow hands, 
so that her mother should not see. At such moments 
her eyes swam in her face and she became frozen 
in her place. She saw everything again just as it 
had happened. For long months before the war 
she had prepared herself for her wedding. Her 
trousseau had been purchased—linens for shirts and 
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pillow-cases, household materials. And Laibush him- 
self, a carpenter, had prepared a chest and two beds. 
The first to be finished was the bed, a broad, sub- 
stantial bed with high head-boards. For long months 
it stood folded up in a corner of the mother’s house 
and waited. The day of the marriage was approach- 
ing, when suddenly the Germans appeared over- 
night behind the town. In the confusion Laibush 
fled together with the rest of the men of the town 
and was seen no more. Meanwhile they had been 
driven here. All they had been able to save at the 
last moment was a little clothing from the trousseau 
and the wedding bed. For weeks it had stood with- 
out being put together, and Zelda and her mother 
lay on the floor, using the clothing as bedding. 
Later, when winter struck and cold weather set in, 
her mother set up the bed. They would lie and look 
up at the ceiling and the corners, where the fan- 
tastic spiders drew out their threads. Through the 
walls the wailing of little children pierced the si- 
lence. And occasionally the lamenting wail over a 
dying neighbor, terminating abruptly at its peak, 
penetrated into the room, remaining clinging to the 
walls and ringing in their ears through the long 
hours of silence, like mournful crickets. 


Sleeping with her mother came very hard to 
Zelda from-the first. On no account did the mother 
want to get into the bed, and for interminable 
weeks lay in a corner covered with tablecloths and 
clothing. And her mother’s avoidance of the bed 
reminded Zelda more than ever of her whole woe- 
ful and youthfully shattered life. Until Zelda once 
murmured to her mother, her voice soft and quiver- 
ing with tears: 


“I know everything, mother, I know everything 
... the dead never return . . . he will never come 
back now . . . never again... .” 

From then on the mother understood that Zelda 
had passed the peak of her despair and overcome 
the pangs in her heart. 


A SAVAGE winter set in, its days running up blue 
and swollen with hunger. Jews lie in bed for 
days on end, while the snow and frost dance in 
front of the windows. The gaunt, shadowy little 
faces of the old people look up like sick children 
from the dark, salvaged pillows. In the confined, 
narrow little alleys the three death carts rattle and 
chase like evil spirits, collecting the frozen and dead 
from the cottages. The three carts with their broad, 
specially constructed bodies clang on the surface of 
the lanes. The wagon-box rocks and sways, now 
right and now left—a moment more and it will 
topple over and pour the naked corpses out on 
the snow. The wind is like a knife, and the air is 
thin. Wherever there stands a little house—the 
youths scamper down with their boards and drag 
out a corpse. The snow falls on the emaciated, stiff- 
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ened body, and the youths fling it into the box. No 
relatives are present. A sudden human squeak is 
swallowed up somewhere in the court. Now the 
wind is already hurling heaps of freezing snow 
straight into the face of the corpse in the broad, 
open box. 

The small courts of the ghetto stand empty. 

Zelda and her mother are still lying in the bed 
from the previous night. A blue coldness comes 
from the window. The panes are crusted with frost, 
as if shrouded with gray shirts. The mother lies 
with eyes closed and dozes. Hunger bores beneath 
their hearts with a fiery awl. And suddenly a broken 
voice cries out behind the wall: 

“Help! ... Saaave me... . Help!” 

Feet scrape behind the wall. Someone begins to 
recite aloud a chapter of the Psalms. Suddenly it 
becomes still. A minute later, and again you hear 
someone saying the Psalms, and a low Jewish sob. 
This is the way Jews always sob in the face of 
death. 

A little later, it is repeated. But this time the 
scream rises piercingly from behind the wall and 
continues for a long time. Zelda and her mother 
sit up in the bed. The wail pierces the air unceas- 
ingly. It is certainly the wail of grief for a person 
on the verge of death. What can one do to help 
here? In the house it is as cold as the yard. The 
water is frozen solid in the pots in the kitchen. The 
floor is blue from the shirt of frost on the windows, 
and looks like cold glass. The walls are covered 
with myriads of tiny diamonds, which sparkle in 
the blue wintery light of the house. 

Towards evening, the door opened and Reb Asher 
appeared on the threshold. This was the single 
neighbor living behind the wall. In a torn window 
robe, in broad wooden shoes through which his 
blue, thin feet can be seen, he mumbled something 
over and over with his lips. He cast a glance about 
the little house, and seeing the two women lying 
huddled up in bed, went out again. 

Only the following morning did Zelda visit the 
neighbor. 


It was a dark repulsive house with a tiny window, 
thickly covered with frost. The house was entirely 
bare, without a table, without a chair, without a 
bed. Only in the corner were there some small 
bundles of clothing. On top, on a scrap of straw, 
covered with some clothing, somebody was lying. 
Reb Asher himself sat on a couple of bricks by the 
side of the recumbent form, bending over a tome, 
and silently repeating something to himself. The 
man on the cot was long and thin, like a trampled 
bit of straw. A yellow, sunken face looked out from 
the head end of the cot. Only the eyes were large 
and burning. As Zelda entered, the old man turned 
his head to the door and then turned back to the 
man on the bed: 
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. someone is here in the 


” 


“Laibush’l, just see. 
house. . . . Open your eyes . . . open. . 
Zelda felt as if something had scalded her heatt. 

Leibush’l? How horrible! For a second the eyes 
of her lost bridegroom glanced at her face. Some- 
thing, a pair of unbearably warm hands, took her 
by the thin shoulders and led her closer to the cot. 
The old man stood up and told her to sit down. 

“Sit down, neighbor . . . although we don’t have 
a chaig . . . such a fate to come to us! Such a fate 

. even a little warm food for a dying person. .. .” 

The bundle of black clothing meanwhile gave a 
stir. From the dark upper end of the bed a pair of 
green little flames of human eyes flickered out at 
her. He breathed heavily. 

“A neighbor? From across the way?” 


Zelda listened to his voice, which was warm and 
soft. She nodded her head, but the man in bed did 
not see the movement, as dusk filled the room and 
swallowed up every motion. 

Then the old man went out and left Zelda alone 
with his son. 

He went to look for a handful of splinters to 
make a fire and cook some warm food. He did not 
return for a long time, leaving them both sitting 
in the darkness. And in this cold gloom, which was 
filled with frost and with glistening, silvery hoar 
on the walls, Zelda suddenly felt as if her collapsed 
heart fluttered out to the sick man on the bed. She 
stretched her hands out to him to pull the rags 
over his uncovered shoulder, and under her fingers 
felt the expiring warmth of a bony body. 

Laibush lay in a fever. On the walls, there 
bloomed the sickly blossoms of shining frost. Lai- 
bush brought his hand out from under the garments 
and laid it, warm and moist, on Zelda’s thin knees. 
The hand lay there a long time, and Zelda sud- 
denly began to feel that this man, who until now 
had been strange to her and who would certainly 
soon die, had become closer to her than her mother. 
The young man lay in a high fever and a sickly 
warm breath issued from his mouth. She would 
have given the bit of warmth from under her own 
heart if only it would have brought him to his feet. 
Her girlish passions, which had been extinguished 
bit by bit in the course of her hard, shattered life, 
threw from somewhere, from some small, still- 
flickering warm flame, a fluttering warmth over the 
yellow skin of her bosom. Hunger and cold sud- 
denly vanished somewhere, all the bitter days dis- 
appeared, and her eyes suddenly fluttered open, like 
ice-locked pools melting open under the warm sun. 
A kind of gentle strength swelled in her emaciated 
shoulders. In this dark little room with the dying 
man, under the flowers of frost blossoming on the 
wall, Zelda flushed with warmth as she held Lai- 
bush’s sick hand on her knees. She was ashamed 
of her thoughts and of the warmth that flowed over 
her. Laibush himself lay the whole time with eyes 
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closed and without removing his hand. Something 
stirred in Zelda’s heart. She bent over him, and 
laying her smooth girlish hands on his blazing face, 
stammered whisperingly: 

“Laibush, you will get well, you will see, I will 
make you well . . . Laibush, Laibush. . . .” And 
she ran out of the house. 


IN HER house, she looked around the room. Her 
mother still lay on the broad bed and dozed. A 
frozen moon looked in through the window-pane, 
its light throwing a green reflection on the walls. 
Zelda searched in the corner. She was gripped by a 
single thought: wood. Creating wood to heat up 
the room where Laibush lay, to cook some warm 
food, to place a hot bottle at his feet. If only there 
were a bench in the house, or a closet, she would 
chop it up and make a fire. She looks around once 
more and sees only the bed, her large marriage bed, 
with the high headboard. 

A warm thought flashed ae her mind: Chop 
up the bed. 

She looks for the hatchet. The hatchet is sharp 
and heavy. She can barely hold. it in her hands. 
Her mother opens one eye as Zelda busies herself 
around the bed. She circles it preoccupiedly. Her 
mother’s eyes become flooded with something like 
madness. Her half-awakened mind cannot grasp 
what is happening. And suddenly Zelda raises the 
hatchet and lets it fall on the lowest board. The 
hatchet remained imbedded in the split wood and 
the headboard loosens. She again snatches the 
hatchet from the wood and with one blow the 
headboard lies on the floor. She seizes it in her 
hands and chops it up into small pieces. With 
hands full of the chopped up sticks of wood, she 
runs into Laibush’s room. She immediately throws 
herself down on the floor of the kitchen, and a 
weak little fire gleams through the frosty darkness. 
From time to time she springs from the kitchen, 
runs over to the dark corner and speaks into the 
bedclothes: . 

“Soon, soon, Laibush . . 
there will soon be a hot bottle. . . 
little groats. ...” 


And from the dry wood of the large headboard 
which was now going up in flames, warm fumes 
began to penetrate through the room. Reb Asher 
sat on a couple of bricks and recited chapters of 
Psalms. Zelda set a pot of water on the fire. She 
lifted her lacklustre eyes, and it seemed to her that 
they saw new and marvelous things. The house 
filled with the song of the Psalms. On the walls, 
the blossoming flowers became iridescent with sum- 
mery pearls of dew, which gave promise of the 
awakening of a bright summer day. And from the 
Psalms of the old man and the-cold flowers on the 
wall, a warmth was created in the corner, like a 
fluttering magic light over an abyss. 


. it will soon be warm, 
there will be a 
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The Choice before the Colleges 


by Alexander Lurie 


F ppeoys ARE TODAY about 2,500,000 young 
men and women in the colleges and universities 
of the United States. This is more than a tenfold 
increase since 1900 when only 238,000 were being 
trained in American institutions of higher learning. 
The general population is less than double the 76 
million of 1900, so that the student body in colleges 
has grown more than five times as fast as the popu- 
lation at large. This extraordinary growth is second 
only to the twenty-fold increase in the high-school 
population. Over the past two generations, the Amer- 
icans have become a people composed increasingly 
of high school graduates. If the plans of educators 
are realized, in the next generation the major change 
in the character of our citizenry will be a tremendous 
increase in the proportion who will have received 
at least a ‘junior college” level of education. 


The recent report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education* is far from regarding the 
present coverage of our colleges and universities as 
adequate. It is generally assumed that about 20-25 
percent of the young people of college age are 
capable of profiting from training in a liberal arts 
college. The President’s Commission itself concluded 
that “‘a minimum of 49 percent of the college-age 
population of this country has the ability to complete 
at least the first two years of college work, and at 
least 32 percent has the ability to complete addi- 
tional years of college education.” The Commission 
reviewed numerous studies which investigated what 
proportion of high school students in the upper third 
or quarter or tenth of their class, or in the upper 
range of “intelligence quotients,” was admitted to 
college. They found that less than half of those fit 
for college training, in accordance with the criteria 
the Commission accepted, were actually being ad- 
mitted. The Commission concluded that instead of 
1,500,000 in 1940, there should have been almost 
4,000,000 students in American junior colleges, col- 
leges, and universities. 


THE main factors listed by the Commission which 
prevent able students from getting advanced educa- 
tion (while they open our colleges to students 
incapable of absorbing what is taught there) are 
the following: (1) economic barriers arising from 
insufficient family income, together with the rising 
cost of a college education; (2) regional and local 
(rural-urban) differences in the availability and 
quality of elementary and high-school, as well as 


*The six pamphlets of the Report have been issued as a book 
by Harpers. 


college education; and (3) the factor of discrimina- 
tion on grounds of “‘race, creed, color, sex, national 
origin, or ancestry.” 

The economic barrier is, of course, the most ob- 
vious as well as the most formidable. According to 
the Harvard economist, Seymour E. Harris, in one 
large university, “the average income of families of 
students is about $9,000, or 3-4 times the national 
average, and the proportion of parents in the profes- 
sional, proprietory and management class about 6 
times the national average.’”* Even in the state 
universities, where the average income is hardly as 
high as this, a substantial family income is required 
in order to meet the fees and expenses involved in 
maintaining a student at college. The Commission 
reports the following figures: 


“At a State institution, where education away 
from home generally costs the least, a minimum out- 
lay for a resident of the State would have required 
about $700 for the 9 months school year ending 
June 1947. The State of New York—a high-cost 
educational area—estimates that in 1941 the average 
student in the State spent about $1,000 for tuition 
and other academic fees, board, room, recreation, 
books, supplies, and laundry, but not including 
clothes or transportation. Using estimates of the in- 
crease in prices for these goods and services, the 
1947 expenditures would not have averaged less 
than $1,500.” 


The second important barrier to the education of 
talented American youth is the concentration of high- 
grade educational facilities in some parts of the 
country, and the relative scarcity and low quality 
of the schools in other parts. This, of course, is a 
consequence of the relatively low incomes in the 
poorer parts of the United States. According to the 
1940 census, in farm areas the average 14-year old 
child had had 7.4 years of school, as compared with 
7.8 years in rural towns, and 8.3 years in cities. At 
18 years of age the difference was much greater: an 
average of 9.2 years of school in farm areas, 11.1 in 
rural towns, and 12.0 in cities. 


As between the various regions of the United 
States, the South provides the least adequate educa- 
tional facilities. With 33 percent of all the country’s 
educational institutions, the South in 1940 accounted 
for only 24 percent of the national budget for higher 


*How Shall We Pay fer Education? New York. Harper & 
Brothers, 1948. pp. 214, $3.00. From a private source, this writer 
is informed that the median family income in the freshman class 
of a large Eastern university last year was $12,500. That is, half 
the freshmen in the college came from families earning more than 
$12,500 a year. 
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education. Yet, at about the same time, Prof. Harris 
points out, twelve Southern states were spending a 
higher proportion of their total income on state aid 
to education than were Northern states: “For 9 
prosperous states in the North, the percentage of 
state aid to income payments in 1941 was 0.65; for 
12 Southern states, which with few exceptions are 
poor states, the percentage of state aid to income 
payments was 1.40, or more than twice as large as 
for the rich Northern states.” 


THE third major factor barring able young men and 
women from colleges and professional careers is 
that of discrimination on grounds of color, religion, 
and ethnic descent. The two major groups against 
whom American colleges and professional schools 
discriminate are Negroes and Jews. The portion of 
the report of the President’s Commission which 
deals with this problem is devoted essentially to the 
problem facing those two classic American minori- 
ties. 

The educational opportunities open to Negroes 
are as restricted and as inadequate as their whole 
position in the United States. The 1940 census 
showed that only 58 percent of American Negroes 
had completed 5 years of school as compared with 
over 92 percent of native white Americans. Only 
about 7 percent of the Negroes had completed high 
school, as compared with 29 percent of native white 
Americans. The figures for higher education were 
1.3 percent of the Negroes, and 5.4 percent of the 
whites. In terms of current enrollment the facts are 
the following, as reported by the President’s Com- 
mission: : 

“Negroes represent approximately 10 percent of 
the total population of the United States. Yet enroll- 
ments of Negroes in institutions of higher education 
during the school year 1947 accounted for only 3.1 
percent of the total. An estimated 75,000 students 
of Negro descent were enrolled; of these, approxi- 
mately 85 percent were enrolled in 105 segregated 
institutions.” 

That there are no segregated Negro colleges in 
the North merely makes the hardships of discrimina- 
tion all the more acute for the Northern Negro. 
Denied educational opportunities near home by the 
discriminatory policies of local universities, Northern 
Negroes have to take their training in the segregated 
Southern Negro colleges. Thus, it is part of the 
educational experience forced upon many a Negro 
intellectual brought up in the unsegregated Northern 
public school system to have to spend his college 
years in the Jim Crow atmosphere of the South. 

The discrimination against Negroes in colleges 
becomes even more severe in the field of graduate 
and professional training. Forced to resort to Negro 
schools by the discriminatory practices of general 
universities, Negro scholars find their progress in 
gtaduate and professional studies blocked by the 
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inadequate staff and facilities of these institutions. 
A major factor restricting the number of Negro 
physicians who can be trained is the practice of bar- 
ring Negro students from clinical facilities, intern- 
ships, and residencies in virtually all but the few 
Negro hospitals. 


DISCRIMINATION against Jewish students is also a 
prominent feature of American higher education. 
But its character is strikingly different from that 
which Negroes suffer. In fact, so different that the 
President’s Commission found it necessary to preface 
its remarks on this subject with the following com- 
ment: “... it is not sound democratic doctrine to 
invoke the argument of maintaining the same ratios 
of minority group numbers enrolled in colleges to 
total population numbers. The only defensible basis 
is that total ability and interest—rather than quotas 
or ratios, however determined—be the criterion of 
admission to institutions of higher learning. 

“Jewish students represented 9 percent of the fall 
1946 total enrollment in colleges and universities of 
the United States, according to the findings of a 
decennial study conducted by the Vocational Service 
Bureau of B'nai B'rith . . . The fact that the Jewish 
proportion of the college population is greater (more 
than double—B.H.) than the Jewish proportion of 
the total population of the country is largely ex- 
plained by the fact that the Jews in the United States 
are an urban people, and proportionately more than 
twice as many urban whites go to college as rural 
whites.” 

Statistically, the Jews hardly seem to suffer from 
discrimination in American colleges in the same 
way as Negroes. The bare facts give the erroneous 
impression of a privileged position, for Jews attend 
American colleges in a higher proportion than does 
the population at large. The President’s Commission 
had to take special pains to point out that this im- 
pression is illusory, because Jews, as an urban group, 
should be compared with other urban groups. That 
is, their apparently ‘‘privileged” position consists 
in their living in cities, not in their being Jews. As 
to the effect of Jewishness itself, it is common knowl- 
edge that Jews are subject to specific and increasingly 
severe discriminatory practices in many American 
colleges, particularly the large private institutions. 
The quotas and other barriers against Jews are most 
evident in the professional schools. Yet, even as 
compared with the non-Jewish urban population, 
Jews have not yet been pushed down to a dispropor- 
tionately low number of students in colleges and 
universities. 

Anti-Negro discrimination has helped to bring 
about such blatant evils as the sorely inadequate 
medical facilities in Negro communities, but no such — 
condition exists today among Jews. Accordingly, 
anti-Jewish discrimination in colleges and univer- 
sities, viewed from the subjective view-point of those 
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who practice it, has a more clearly “defensive” char- 
acter than anti-Negro discrimination—though, of 
course, the latter also has a subjectively defensive 
character. At bottom, the motives of discrimination 
against both groups have to do with maintaining the 
social, economic, and political superiority of the 
classes and groups now dominant in America. But 
the aspiring Jewish student is viewed as a more 
“clear and present’’ danger to “Anglo-Saxon su- 
premacy”’—though the defenses against the increase 
of educated Negroes have in them, even now, so 
many years after the Emancipation, something of 
the special fear that has always attended the notion 
of a servile revolt. 


IN ORDER to remedy these defects in the American 
system of higher education, the President’s Commis- 
sion recommends, first of all, a far-reaching program 
of Federal aid. Their first proposal calls for Federal 
support for students in the last two years of high 
school..The second suggests a Federal scholarship 
system modelled on the GI Bill of Rights to provide 
for 20 percent of all non-veteran students in college. 
The third recommendation calls for a ‘Federally ad- 
ministered plan of fellowships for graduate study” 
to finance up to 30,000 students by 1952-53. The 
fourth recommendation suggests “the elimination of 
tuition and other required student fees in all pub- 
licly controlled colleges and universities” for fresh- 
men and sophomores, and a reduction to 1938-39 
levels for juniors and seniors. This is in line with the 
Commission’s proposal to make free public education 
at the junior college level available to half the high 
school graduates of America, this being the propor- 
tion who are considered qualified for such training. 
To help carry this program into effect, they propose 
“the establishment of free, public, community col- 
leges” which would make higher education acces- 
sible to neglected areas. Other recommendations of 
the Commission strongly urge “an immediate and 
voluntary abandonment of discriminatory practices” 
in college admissions policies. Unwilling to rely 
solely on the slow process of voluntary reform, they 
also urge educators to support the enactment of State 
laws banning discriminatory practices in college ad- 
missions. They recommend the repeal of State laws 
requiring segregated Negro education, and propose 
that States still requiring it should at least “provide 
truly equal opportunity” for Negro graduate and 
professional training. They also suggest safeguards 
in all grants of Federal aid to exclude institutions 
practicing discrimination and to ensure that in States 
where legal segregation still exists, Federal funds 
should be used ‘“‘equitably for all eligible individuals 
regardless of color, and for all institutions whether 
for Negroes or for whites.” 


If these recommendations were to be adopted, not 
only would far-reaching changes in the educational 
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level of the American citizen result, but there might 
also be important consequences bearing on the eco- 
nomic problems of the American people. The report 
of the President’s Commission itself regards the 
basic economic facts of our society as a constant 
factor, and bases its recommendations on their con- 
tinuance in more or less their present form. If it 
wishes to remove inequalities in education caused 
by regional and class economic differences, it does 
so chiefly in terms of democratic principles: viz., on 
the assumption that more citizens must get better 
educations in order to make our system of govern- 
ment work more effectively. 


Nevertheless, there are certain social and technical 
problems inherent in the present economic facts of 
American society which call for a higher proportion 
of college-trained men and professionals no less in- 
sistently than do the requirements of effective demo- 
cratic government. Such problems are, for instance, 
the need for more and better medical care for certain 
regions and classes, or the need for more technicians 
and scientists in our evolving industries and adminis- 
trative machines. On the other hand, in order to solve 
these social and technical problems certain changes 
in basic economic facts might prove necessary. Some 
of the necessary changes, such as the increased em- 
ployment of technicians and scientists in our indus- 
tries and administrative machines may be achieved 
by the normal growth of business enterprise or the 
relatively unopposed expansion of governmental 
functions. Others, such as a significant increase of 
medical personnel, might involve radical measures 
like “socialized medicine,” certain to be bitterly op- 
posed by the profession involved. 


In that case, another problem might arise. An 
increase of the college and university population to 
4 million could hardly be undertaken without en- 
couraging a far greater flow into the professions; 
nor can the plan of the President’s Commission to 
send most of the new college students to junior col- 
leges which will operate with a curriculum not di- 
rected towards the professions serve to stem the flow. 
The plan thus risks encouraging more students to 
prepare themselves for professions than could prob- 
ably be absorbed under present economic and social 
conditions—though perhaps not more than are 
“needed” and could be usefully employed under 
altered conditions. The professions, and consequent- 
ly, the universities in which they are a most powerful 
voice, are not ready to accept radical changes which 
would meet the full social need for their services; 
nor will they welcome a plan to train more college 
students than they can absorb under present condi- 
tions. 


These facts are stumbling blocks to the acceptance 
of the plan for equalizing educational opportunities 
which the President’s Commission does not specifi- 
cally face. The expenditures the Commission pro- 
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poses are likely to be critically viewed by economy: 
minded Congressmen. If they were also opposed by 
some educators and major professional associations, 
the Commission recommendations would stand little 
chance of being adopted. 


BuT there are other factors in the situation, to which 
university administrators are particularly responsive, 
and which make certain features of the Commission 
Report particularly important for them. These factors 
are fully discussed in Prof. Harris’ book How Shall 
We Pay for Education? The colleges and universities 
of this country are having a particularly difficult time 
in making ends meet. Inflationary price rises are 
raising their costs. Their income, on the other hand, 
is falling behind. State universities depend on appro- 
priations by state legislatures, which are highly un- 
certain. Private universities have suffered from the 
decline in the number of million dollar incomes in 
this country and the rise of income taxes in the higher 
brackets, which were a main source of their financial 
support, as well as from diminishing yields from 
investment because of low interest rates. The gap 
between costs and income has caused the salaries 
of teachers to fall behind what other possible fields 
of employment—in government or industry—are 
offering. 

Two remedies seem to be available. One, which 
many colleges are adopting, is a further raise in 
tuition fees. This would mean, however, that an even 
smaller proportion of qualified students could afford 
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a college education than is the case today. Colleges 
which raised their fees would also risk losing stu- 
dents to competing institutions, so that the financial 
gain might be less than expected. 

The other way out is Federal aid, through scholar- 
ships, fellowships, subsistence grants, efc. This is 
already a substantial element in the financing of 
most American colleges. From the days of the New 
Deal to the post-war GI Bill, government funds 
have helped support a considerable part of the col- 
lege student body. Now that the GI Bill is nearing 
its end, university administrators are increasingly 
eager to replace this source of funds with Federal 
grants for non-veteran students. 


But such Federal grants are likely to come with 
certain strings attached. There is every reason to de- 
mand that discriminatory admissions practices should 
not be allowed in the use of any funds supplied by 
the Federal government. But, in addition, if Amer- 
ican colleges—including private institutions—plan to 
make Federal aid an important and permanent ele- 
ment of their budgeted income, they will have to 
accommodate themselves to a slightly altered view 
of their responsibilities. They will have to think 
of themselves as instruments of American society 
at large, and not identify themselves so closely with 
the views and interests of a relatively narrow social 
and professional milieu. 

Which way the universities choose in the face of 
these emerging alternatives is not without signifi- 
cance for the future of democracy in America. 


A Forecast 


by C. Hartley Grattan 


_— TIMES of London has pointed out that of 
the 51 nations that signed the United Nations 
Charter, “33 were dependencies two centuries ago, 
12 were dependencies one century ago, and 6 were 
dependencies in 1930.” Does that imply that all de- 
pendencies will in time become independent na- 
tions? That would indeed be a happy and simple 
way to dispose of the problem in one’s mind. There 
is truth in it, perhaps, but it is the kind of simplifi- 
cation that gives comfort only by ignoring all the 
difficulties. The crucial question is what will happen 
between this moment and that wonderful time in 
the future when the last dependency takes over the 
management of its own affairs. Obviously, that will 
not be soon. This century will almost certainly end 
with some dependencies still in existence, either 
because they are too small to live alone and cannot 
conveniently be joined with some larger govern- 
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Tuis is the concluding article in a series of five ar- 
ticles on the post-war situation in colonial areas. 


mental unit, or because the people are too primitive 
to manage their own affairs without outside super- 
vision. 

Nevertheless, the only reasonable watchword is 
“Freedom for All.” The trouble is, however, that 
nobody really knows how to “prepare” people for 
freedom. As Americans, we should realize that 
freedom is something won and held by self-motivated 
action. Freedom served up like a dinner, course by 
course, according to some predetermined sequence, 
will not be the genuine article. A colony must win 
its freedom; it will not do to wait upon its formal 
presentation. In practice this means that colonial 
leaders, some of whom will be mere agitators with 
no clear sense of direction and some of whom will 
be common demagogues exploiting grievances rather 
than seeking intelligent solutions, will determine the 
pace and direction of developments. A passive people 
cannot achieve freedom. All that the metropolitan 
authorities can really do is to provide the machinery 
of freedom—a free press and free political machinery 
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—and offer a sound example of how to make free- 
dom work by skilfully managing their home affairs. 
The colonial powers can contribute a great deal to 
the growth of freedom by. the spirit in which they 
go about their job of ruling. But they cannot, ex- 
cept in the most technical sense, grant freedom. 
They can simply have the disposition to “grant’’ it 
when the colonial peoples demand it. 

Whether or not the colonies will actually be ad- 
ministered in a helpful fashion depends to a very 
great extent upon how the world goes in the next 
few decades, politically and economically. If the 
USA and the USSR finally and irrevocably commit 
themselves to a duel to the death, one of the many 
casualties will be colonial freedom. The major co- 
lonial powers will be lined up on the American side. 
As was noted in discussing Africa, several of these 
nations—Britain, France, Belgium—will seek to in- 
crease their strength by a new policy of colonial 
development, calculated to serve the needs of 
Europe. All protestations to the contrary notwith- 
standing, this approach to colonial development will 
be a brake on the growth of colonial freedom. When 
to economic necessity is added the urgent political 
need for all the strength that can be commanded, 
the tendency will be for the nations to hang on tight 
to everything that makes for national strengh, in- 
cluding the colonies and their resources. Both the 
economic needs of Europe and the world political 
role of the colonial powers will conspire to dampen 
interest in colonial freedom; and the United States 
will concur in this devlopment. What is done to 
improve conditions in the colonies will be done less 
to strengthen the colonial peoples for freedom than 
to strengthen the international position of the metro- 
politan powers. Colonial policy will be defined in 
a new way, to be sure—in a way, indeed, far more 
beneficial to colonial peoples than hitherto—but at 
bottom the interests of the metropolitan powers will 
be paramount. 

The great question is whether the more advanced 
colonies can be held in line, for cutting across the 
need of the metropolitan powers to strengthen them- 
selves, is what is euphemistically called “colonial 
unrest.” This brings us back to the point about 
freedom being something the colonial people must 
win. It will be difficult to withhold it if they begin 
powerfully to demand it. And they may not choose 
to wait upon the convenience of the metropolitan 
powers. They may demand freedom now. 

In the larger perspective, the world is groping 
for a new stability, a new equilibrium, a new dis- 
tribution of power, both internationally and within 
each nation. The world situation created by the 
international struggle may seriously compromise the 
free expression of the domestic struggles, giving to 
both quite unexpected twists and turns. It is likely 
tHat the course of events in the colonies will be even 
more distorted than in the home countries. All ob- 
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servers are aware that the colonial policies of Britain 
and France are more conservative than the domestic 
political situations would seem to forecast. This is 
partly attributable to the fact that it is impossible 
to change the personnel of colonial services over- 
night, but also to the less easily perceived fact that 
men will advocate shifts of political and social power 
to the people at home, and yet be honestly dubious, 
if not hostile, to the same “line” in the colonies. 
Colonial social-economic policy is apt to lag behind 
metropolitan policy for ‘very good reasons” which 
are, of course, more appealing to the colonial off- 
cials than the colonial peoples. There is little possi- 
bility, however, of preventing the colonial peoples 
from learning of the ideas of freedom and welfare 
which are circulating in the world at large. The 
colonial intellectuals are especially open to influences 
of this kind, both moderate and leftist, democratic 
to communist. The intellectuals—using the term to 
cover all types, from literates of limited training to 
university graduates—provide the motive force in 
colonial politics. They run and write the newspapers, 
form the political societies, go into politics. They do 
not often get all they want—they overreach them- 
selves and usually run too far ahead of the colonial 
masses for their own comfort—but they goad the 
colonial administrators to action that might other- 
wise not have been taken. It is through the intellectu- 
als, leaders and followers, that the currents of world 
opinion find expression in the colonies. 

It is the balance of these forces—the need of the 
metropolitan countries to strengthen themselves on 
the one hand and the desire of the colonial peoples 
for freedom on the other—that will determine the 
shape of things in the colonial world in the immedi- 
ate future. There will be give and take on both sides, 
especially where the colonial peoples are at a fairly 
high stage of development and appreciate the politics 
of compromise. The colonial powers will barter bet- 
ter social services against the use of natural resources. 
How far the colonial peoples will follow their 
metropolitan masters will then depend upon how 
far the masters will go in meeting colonial needs 
and aspirations. The yardstick will be what can be 
done without compromising their own paramount 
position. This may turn out to be a considerable 
distance in the case of the British, a lesser distance 
in the cases of the French and Dutch, while the 
question has hardly been raised in the case of the 
Belgians. What has been said in earlier articles 
conforms to this pattern. 

In all instances a point will be reached where, 
because of lack of money or lack of political insight, 
the colonial peoples will be rebuffed. At that point, 
trouble will begin. There will be plenty of trouble 
in the colonies in the next few years—on the West 
Coast of Africa and in the Caribbean, for example. 
The meaning of the trouble will not be too readily 
understood. It will take expert analysis to determine 
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whether the trouble is superficial or fundamental, 
fomented by “irresponsible agitators” (i.e., Com- 
munists) or a deeply important expression of popu- 
lar discontent. The recent riots at Accra on the Gold 
Coast in West Africa are a case in point. They were 
first reported as Communist-inspired, but further 
information made it clear that this was a very glib 
explanation. Actually the riots originated in two 
distinct kinds of discontent: (1) that caused by high 
prices for manufactured articles from overseas, and 
(2) that caused by the inability of ex-service men 
to find jobs in which they could use the skills they 
had learned during the war. These two discontents 
coalesced in a largely fortuitous fashion and the 
result was an orgy of looting and destruction, a 
“flash” riot of the kind characteristic of the usually 
orderly African people. The Communists did not 
cause the riots; they merely exploited them; and the 
exploitation was, it appears, of a peripheral charac- 
ter. The leadership was non-Communist. Obviously, 
to deal with such a situation it was necessary to put 
an end to the price-racketeering of the merchants and 
to open up jobs to the ex-Service men. Neither task 
implies a social revolution. How the authorities 
handle the troubles that may be expected will make 
all the difference to the colonial future. 


THE role of the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
in the future of the colonies can readily be given 
an exaggerated importance and as readily played 
down unduly. First of all, the Council does not 
“have charge” of any colonies. It has general super- 
vision of the Trustee territories (which were, as 
mandates, supervised by the League of Nations for 
years). Its relation to the rest of the colonial world, 
by far the more important part, is very tenuous, 
being confined chiefly to collecting and disseminat- 
ing information about it. Yet the Council can exert 
a favorable influence on the colonial future by 
holding the Trustee powers to high standards. It 
can use its expert staff to formulate intelligent stand- 
ards, in collaboration with other agencies, like the 
International Labor Organization and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization; and it can, through its 
powers of inspection, see to it that they are observed 
in practice in the Trustee territories. It can publish 
candid reports on conditions in colonial territories. 
But when it comes right down to it, the Council, 
lacking any more potent power of coercion than 
public opinion, cannot impose a policy even on a 
Trustee territory, let alone a non-Trustee colony. 
Primary responsibility for the future of the colonies 
still rests with Britain, France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and the United States. All eyes should be on 
what they do. 


AMERICANS are usually disposed to hold liberal 
views on colonial policy. But the spokesmen for the 
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European colonial powers often indict them for ir- 
responsibility. Good intentions undisciplined by di- 
rect responsibility for policy and administration are 
not always useful. Without for an instant abating 
their liberal impulses, Americans might test both 
their sincerity and practicality by paying more at- 
tention to their own colonies. The American record 
is rather good, but there is still plenty of work to be 
done. One way to get it done more effectively would 
be to gather all our dependent, overseas territories 
under one civil administration to be called the De- 
partment of Overseas Territories. The Navy and 
Army should be relieved of all administrative re- 
sponsibility in the territories except as to defense 
installations. Here is what the new Department 
would have to manage: 

1. Hawau: Eventual status, statehood, probably 
to be achieved shortly, if the Senate follows 
the example of the House. 

2. ALASKA: Eventual status, statehood. 

3. Guam: Should be accorded a large measure 
of self-government by giving authority to 
the existing Congress (which is now an ad- 
visory body). 

4. Samoa: Should follow on parallel lines the 
progress being made in Western (or New 
Zealand) Samoa toward full self-govern- 
ment. The division of the Samoan group 
of islands is an artificial product of political 
chance and does not reflect a difference in 
native capacity for self-rule. 

5. MICRONESIA: The new Trustee territory is an 
area of numerous small islands in several 
groups. It has a population of 48,000 natives 
of various cultures and in unequal stages of 
development, all living in poverty. Neither 
economic prosperity nor political freedom 
is likely to be achieved except by permanent 
subvention in the first instance (with as 
large a measure of self-help as can be 
managed) and sympathetic tutelage in local 
government in the second. Micronesia will 
be a permanently dependent area. 

6. PANAMA CANAL ZONE: Since the Zone is, for 
practical purposes, a defense area, there is 
little possibility of full self-government, but 
the racial segregation practiced (Gold and 
Silver employees) should be moderated 
toward abolition to improve our position 
with the Caribbean colonial and free peo- 
ples. 

7. Puerto Rico: The general situation in Puerto 
Rico has already been indicated. Here a 
quotation from a speech made by President 


Truman at San Juan on February 21, 1948, . 


will define official policy: “I believe, very 
strongly, in local self-government, and the 
nomination of an island-born Governor w4s 
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a significant step toward the increasing 
measure of self-government in Puerto Rico 
to which we are all committed. .. . I have 
said to the Congress several times—and I 
repeat it here—that the Puerto Rican people 
should have the right to determine for 
themselves Puerto Rico’s political relation- 
ship to the Continental United States.” A 
likely choice is statehood in the Federal 
Union. 


8. VIRGIN IsLANDs: While on the same tour as 
that which took him to Puerto Rico, Presi- 
dent Truman said to the people of the Vir- 
gin Islands at Charlotte Amalie: “Here in 
the Virgin Islands the continuing effort to 
expand freedom is going on with the co- 
operation of the Federal Government and 
your own insular government. We are try- 
ing to stabilize and develop the economy 
and improve living conditions. An increased 
measure of self-government and better liv- 
ing conditions should go hand in hand.” 
The difference in emphasis is obvious: 
Puerto Rico can look forward to a higher 
level of responsibility than the Virgin 
Islands. The latter promise to be a perma- 


nent dependency. 


The American dependencies that remain since the 
Philippine Islands achieved nationhood run the 
gamut from those with prospects of soon being ab- 
sorbed into the metropolitan Federal system to per- 
manent dependencies with greater or lesser hopes of 
local self-government. There is plenty of room here 
for study and experiment in colonial policy and 
practice—ample opportunity to demonstrate our im- 
plied superiority over the great colonial powers in 
dealing with dependent peoples. The effects of our 
preaching will be the greater, if our example is im- 
pressive. 


THE argument of these articles may be summed up 
in ten simple points: 


(1) The colonial problem is an economic prob- 
lem. Without capital and its successful 
employment to increase production and in- 
comes, it cannot be solved. 


(2) Politically, the way should be opened tor 
colonial peoples directly to participate in 
the legislative, executive, and judicial pow- 
ers of government, even before freedom is 
actually achieved. When the way is opened, 
the will to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity must be found by the people themselves. 
Freedom cannot really be granted; it can 
only be won. 

Since universal suffrage is impractical where 
the rate of illiteracy is high, mass education 


(3) 
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should be near the top of the agenda of 
every colonial government. At the same 
time, avenues should be open to higher edu- 
cation to fit colonial men and women to run 
the machinery of modern society at all levels. 


(4) Health services should be on a par with 
education in any scheme of colonial wel- 
fare, for the diseases endemic in the co- 
lonial areas are a drag of major propor- 
tions on efficiency. 

(5) In spite of the resistance of the Dutch and 

French, the era of colonialism is drawing to 

a close in South East Asia. 


The heart of the colonial world is now to 
be found in Africa. If Americans really want 
to understand the colonial problem, they 
must learn more about Africa than has satis- 
fied them in the past. 


(6) 


The colonies of the Caribbean area repre- 
sent the detritus of Empire and present an 
exceedingly difficult problem in how to pro- 
vide a dynamic economy to an area which is 
in many respects derelict (or currently com- 
mitted to the support of more people than 
it can successfully manage) rather than 
under-developed. 


(7) 


(8) Colonialism will last longest, on present in- 
dications, in the islands of the Pacific where 
the low cultural level of the peoples presents 
an obstacle to self-government difficult to 
surmount, even if the economic problem can 
be solved. 


The pace of progress in liquidating coloni- 
alism depends upon world political and eco- 
nomic conditions fully as much as on the 
disposition of the colonial powers to create 
the political and economic conditions for 
freedom. The situation today does not favor 
a rapid and orderly liquidation of colonial- 
ism. ; 


(9) 


(10) But the overriding point is that a greater 
capacity to produce wealth to support a 
modern way of life is the sine gua non for 
the escape from colonialism into independ- 
ence. 


The real hero of the colonial world will be that 
man who discovers the dynamic principles which 
will release the people from the terrors of poverty, 
ignorance, and ill-health. There is sad truth in the 
British assertion. ‘These territories are not backward 
because they are non-self-governing, but are colonial 
territories because they are backward.” The trick is 
to break that vicious circle. 
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Fears and Hopes in Australia 


by C. C. Aronsfeld 


USTRALIA is one of those countries which 
is never tired of theorizing about the need for 
immigrants by the million, and invariably practises 
a policy of immigration by the handful. Whether 
on that account she today deserves reproach, must 
however, be a moot point. The decision no longer 
rests with her alone. Her Prime Minister, Mr. Chif- 
ley, and Mr. Menzies, Leader of the Opposition, 
who recently went to London for vital discussions, 
are gravely concerned with the British reluctance to 
consider their proposals for large-scale emigration. 
In these endeavors, they claim to be serving the 
interests not only of Britain, which is regarded as 
incapable of resolving her difficulties exclusively on 
her own soil, but the interests of the entire British 
Commonwealth. Although this claim is essentially 
sound, it is disabled to some extent by severe limita- 
tions. Australians not only prefer British immigrants, 
they also emphasize that Australia must be “white.” 
On the strength of this principle, a number of Ma- 
lays, Chinese, and Indonesians have recently been 
asked to leave—a decision which created consider- 
able anti-Australian feeling throughout southeast 
Asia. 


Nor has race-conscious discrimination been al- 
together absent where the admission of Jews was 
concerned. Mr. Calwell, the Minister of Immigra- 
tion, declared that no ship leaving Continental ports 
for Australia would be permitted to allot more than 
25 percent of its berths to refugees. A quota was 
also laid down after the Government had stipulated 
with the International Refugee Organization to take 
12,000 D.P.s each year. Actually the first two groups 
did not include any Jews at all, but the ratio gener- 
ally is expected to be 16 per cent. How far these 
figures will be strictly adhered to is at present a 
matter for speculation. During 1947, out of a total 
of 31,950 European immigrants, about 8,000 were 
non-British, including the greatly cherished, though 
increasingly unavailable, “Nordic” stock of Scandi- 
navia and the Benelux countries; and more recently 
it was announced that the German Templars So- 
ciety, late of Sarona, would settle in Australia. Yet 
although the number of Jewish arrivals has always 
been utterly insignificant, a virulent anti-Jewish agi- 
tation sprang up, employing~all the long-discredited 
arguments of that “decadent old world” from which 
Australians are inclined to fancy themselves smugly 
remote. 


The only noteworthy feature of this vile cam- 
paign was that it was directly abetted, not only by 
the Returned Servicemen’s League but also by the 
strong Liberal Party (at present in opposition to 
the ruling Labor Party). Its leader, Mr. Menzies, 
not so long ago claimed to have “learned from the 
history of America that where a great country sets 
out vigorously to attract people, it must be prepared 
to accept risks and criticism.” Now, imprudently 
giving credence to malicious distortions and blatant 
falsehoods, he declared that “the danger of anti- 
Semitism and racial prejudices would be increased, 
not diminished, if the Australian public felt that 
too great a proportion of Jewish refugees was in- 
cluded in our annual immigration figures.” Having 
thus encouraged the more backward of the public 
in their highly illiberal instincts, the Liberal leader 
hastened to “condemn racial and religious intoler- 
ance” which he realized was not exactly “in the in- 
terests of humanity and intelligent Australian na- 
tional growth.” 

Mr. Menzies’ remarks were thus hardly calculated 
(though intended) to redeem the disgraceful be- 
havior of a fellow-Liberal, Mr. H. B. Gullett, M.P., 
whose utterances, supported by the influential news- 
paper Argus, caused the leaders of Australian Jewry 
to consider action on the highest political levels. 
Challenged on the position of the Party, Mr. Men- 
zies gave the not entirely unequivocal assurance that 
whatever the attraction of anti-Semitism as a vote- 
catcher, while he was leader the Liberals would not 
be a party to these tactics. The whole situation be- 
came sufficiently serious for the Minister of Immi- 
gration to remark that “Australians still have to 
learn in the way of tolerance and forbearance 
towards people of other lands.” 


AUSTRALIAN JEWS appreciate that this problem 
concerns not only the few recent arrivals, not even 
the 10,000 to 12,000 who have come from Europe 
since 1933. The vast majority of the remaining 
24,000 Jews must equally regard themselves as 
“people from other lands,” having escaped from 
earlier persecution and hoped to find, not material 
prosperity but peace and gentle manners. They are 
aware that at present Australia is, in some ways, 
better off than she has been for many a year, yet of 
their future they can hardly be assured. They are 
under no illusion that anti-Semitism, so long dor- 
mant, and seemingly left behind in Europe, is now 
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becoming an organized force in Australia. It is 
sedulously fostered by such (as yet small) bodies 
as the Empire National Party and E. D. Butler's 
League of Rights, which peddle the Protocols of 
Zion and the notorious leaflets of Aberg, the Swed- 
ish Streicher. A great and dangerous amount of mis- 
chief is also being wrought by a number of news- 
papers—not only those specializing, as it were, in 
anti-Jewish propaganda, e.g. the Melbourne Bulle- 
tin, the Sydney New Times, and the widely-read 
Smith's Weekly, but also by the general press, 
through their presentation of the Palestine news. 


IT Is possible it was a new awareness of the appar- 
ently inevitable implications of the so-called Jewish 
Question which led the Australian Government to 
lend its strong support to the compromise of Parti- 
tion in Palestine. After all, Australia, more than any 
other country, had definite and first-hand evidence 
of how impracticable must be even the best-con- 
ceived projects for mass settlement of Jews outside 
Palestine. They had given long and careful consider- 
ation to Dr. I. N. Steinberg’s almost impeccable 
Kimberleys scheme, but in the end felt that they 
would be setting the clock back, if they allowed 
“racial minorities” to form ‘a State within a State.” 
The Australian Foreign Secretary, Dr. H. V. Evatt, 
was therefore perhaps admirably suited to act as 
Chairman of the U.N. Ad-Hoc Palestine Committee. 
While denying none of the faults of the Partition 
plan, he could maintain with conviction that this 
solution came closer to justice than any Arab pro- 
posal. He emphatically upheld this opinion after 
the recent American vacillations, stressing that Au- 
stralia was not a ‘‘satellite’ of any country. He dif- 
fers in this respect from Mr. Menzies who wishes 
to see Palestine’s peace in the keeping of a strong 
British Empire and a strong USA. No doubt Dr. 
Evatt’s course is largely determined by the prospects 
of a Japanese settlement which in turn depends on 
the general relationship between the US and Russia. 

Still, this game of deep diplomacy does not, by 
one jot, detract from Australia’s fundamental under- 
standing of the Palestine issue. “The only considera- 
tions that influenced the U.N. Assembly were those 
of justice and fair dealing to all concerned,” Dr. 
Evatt declared, and he added: “It would be most 
disturbing if mere considerations of power politics 
or expediency were allowed to destroy the decision 
.. . After all that has occurred, to throw the solu- 
tion into the melting pot again, may be very damag- 
ing to the authority of the United Nations.” He 
thought it a significant fact that all British Domin- 
ions — Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
Canada — were agreed on the matter; their decision 
had been made easier because Britain, though pro- 
posing no solution, had announced her willingness 
to accept the U.N. verdict, which, Dr. Evatt said in 
so many words, was being undermined by intrigues 
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directed against the Jewish people. More recently, 
however, Australian policy appears to be retreating 
into the embarrassed refuge of ‘“Non-Intervention.” 
Australians are to be “prevented from joining either 
the Arab or Jewish forces,” and no Australian muni- 
tions will be permitted to go to Palestine. 


MEANWHILE, in spite of difficulties, the cause of the 
Jews has staunch defenders in the country. The best- 
known of them probably is Bishop Venn Pilcher, 
Chairman of the Australian Palestine Committee, 
who has been for many years an invaluable and in- 
defatigable friend. He has often appealed to the 
conscience, as well as the common sense, of Britain 
whose name still stands high in Australia and New 
Zealand, higher than in any other of the Dominions. 
Yet the hope and strength of Jews must lie in their 
own efforts rather than in the good will of Gentiles, 
however righteous and enlightened. Australian Jews 
on the whole have shown themselves conscious of 
their great responsibility, in spite of the dissensions 
which are inevitable in a still maturing communty. 
Some uneasiness, for example, has been felt on the 
way anti-Semitism is to be countered. Much useful 
work is being done by the Executive Council of 
Australian Jewry in Sydney; a possibly more vigor- 
ous approach is open to the non-official Jewish 
Council to Combat Fascism and Anti-Semitism, and 
a new, rather Left-wing, Jewish Unity Association 
calls for close cooperation between the several 
bodies in the various States of Australia, chiefly in 
Victoria (with 15,000 Jews in Melbourne) and New 
South Wales (with roughly the same number in 
Sydney). It is hoped that a nation-wide conference 
will be convened to prepare a program for joint 
action. 

A peculiar feature, not to be found to the same 
degree in any of the other British Dominions, is a 
conspicuous amount of Jewish anti-Zionism. It is 
prevalent among the scions of the earliest Jewish 
settlers who arrived some 130 years ago, only a 
short while after the deported British convicts, 
Australia’s equivalent, so to speak, of the Mayflow- 
er's crew. To these old-established Jewish families 
belongs the privilege of having produced one of the 
most remarkable men of modern times—Sir Isaac 
Isaacs, who was the first Australian-born citizen to 
become Governor-General of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. Until shortly before his death a few 
months ago, at the age of 92, this son of a tailor 
from Russia was a militant and determined cham- 
pion of the anti-Zionist cause. The small faction to 
which his name lent disproportionate lustre con- 
tinues to cherish great expectations, and when Mr. 
Basil Henriques, the well known Anglo-Jewish anti- 
Zionist, recently returned from a tour “Down 
Under,” he reported that the “Australian Board of 
Deputies is ever so much nicer, and more cultured, 
and certainly more British than the English one!” 
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Song of the Yeshiva-Bokher 
by Tuli 


E CARRIES a stone in his heart 
And on his back—the blossoming Gemarah. 


Love of love I know 
But love I know not. 


Who has lit the candles in the old Bes Medrash? 
Don’t they know that darkness 

Lights the inner soul? Blow out the candle 

And look—through spring’s window 

Above the stars, the inner light of God 

Turns the longing sky. 


Love of love he knows 
And now he seeks the shadow, love. 


Two lights the Great One, He 
Made to rule the world’s delight. 
The greater one to rule by day 
The lesser one to love by night. 


But when night comes and clouds the heart 
Aloneness breeds and broods the dark. 

And when man stumbles on himself 
Blessed, blessed is the spark. 


Wisdom of Wisdom I have 
But wisdom I have not. 


Ever in eternal wisdom 

Have our fathers said (who saw) 

Do not leave the Fortress of the Torah, 
Do not leave the Garden of the law. 


Pain of pain I have 
And pain I have. 


It is the garden of the Torah, 

Here the burning flowers grow 

And who leaves to fetch them water 
Softly turneth into snow. 


It is the garden of the Torah. 
Lockéd by a golden sigh. 
No one can go in or out 
Except through the silver sky. 


Love of Love I have 
And Love? 





THE AUTHOR is a young New York writer. 
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From Axiom to Arch-Fiction 


A MODERN LAW OF NATIONS: AN 
INTRODUCTION, by Philip C. Jessup. 
fog Macmillan Company, 221 pp., 

4, 

Sometimes one is inclined to think 
that the conception of international 
law which prevailed until World 
War I held sway very long ago, in the 
distant past. Basic treatises from the 
1880's down to 1914 and later taught 
that international law has as its “‘sub- 
jects” only sovereign states, that the 
ie division of states into sovereign 
and half-sovereign was conditioned by 
the self-evident truth “that only states, 
but not individuals, are members of 
the family of nations with the single 
exception of His Holiness the Pope 
who, as a person, was recognized to 
be a subject of international law.” 
Breaks in this dogmatic structure ap- 
peared only after the establishment of 
the League of Nations. Present-day 
teachers of international law were in- 
doctrinated with the traditional teach- 
ing whether they sat as students on 
the university benches anywhere from 
Siberian Tomsk through Moscow, Ber- 
lin, Paris, London to the Western 
Hemisphere. These distances in time 
and space measure approximately the 
amplitude of the shift which slowly 
began in the interlude between the 
two world wars and assumed discern- 
ible shape three centuries after the 
peace of Westphalia (1648), in our 
days. The law of nations of the future 
is looming through. 

The book of Prof. Jessup belongs 
to the milestones of this spiritual 
landslide. The author is courageous 
enough to rename the old axiom of 
absolute sovereign independence as 
“the archfiction of international law.” 
There is today, strangely enough, only 
one official doctrine which revived the 
teachings of simon-pure sovereignty 
and this is, believe it or not, the 
international doctrine of the Soviet 
Union. In opposition to tradition, Jes- 
sup undertakes to defend the thesis 
that international law is not only a 
law between and among states but also 
applies directly to the individual, and 
in the light of that hypothesis he re- 
examines the existing law as it has de- 
veloped through centuries. 

In this connection it must be said 
that the “private-law’ character of 
international law is not entirely out- 
distanced. Jessup gives expression to 
this fact when he says that the law of 
nations “resembles tort law rather than 
criminal law,’ or in other words a 


breach of international law is con- 
sidered to be a matter which concerns 
only the state whose rights are directly 
infringed. But to this must be added 
—if we are really going to re-examine 
the old tradition of the law of nations 
—that with international law remain- 
ing until now almost entirely destitute 
of judicial or administrative machin- 
ery, particular states regarding them- 
selves as aggrieved in certain cases 
were led to exact redress or remedy for 
themselves by force. This meant recog- 
nition of war as an instrument of 
normal state policy, and it is there- 
fore of crucial significance that the 


Briand-Keliogg tried to change this 
by new international legislation, by 
“outlawing” war as such an instru- 
ment. 

On the one hand we have not yet 
turned international law into public 
law; it has still important sections 
which linger in the limbo of private 
law. On the other. hand, we already 
try to make the individual—the citizen 
of a state, as well as aliens and state- 
less persons—subjects of international 
law. Jessup adds to that as a necessary 
postulate that the international law 
“may” (or should?) be “applicable 
to certain interrelationships of indi- 
viduals themselves, where such inter- 
relationships involve matters of inter- 
national concern.’’ Moreover, this new 
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law of nations is (or should be?) 
applicable “to individuals in their re- 
lations with states.” 

Thus, before the new universal in- 
ternational law is created, we have 
already before us a complicated case 
involving exact delineations, a real 
public law actio finium regundorum, 
in which we will have to define where 
the new “involved” individual with 
his rights stands between his old po- 
sition as a subject of domestic or mu- 
nicipal concern and his added status 
as a subject of international concern. 
To whom must he give primary obedi- 
ence? If James Bryce, characterizing 
the correlation between the nation and 
the states in America, spoke about the 
existence of a double government and 
double allegiance in the U.S.A., there 
is much more ground to find such 
duality in the newly organized world 
of universal public law, composed of 
different states, the nationals or citi- 
zens of which will be at the same 
time subjects of the higher interna- 
tional law. Prof. Jessup very cleverly 
tries to reduce the problem to a mere 
constitutional technicality, in the form 
of a world parliament representative of 
the people of the whole world, deriv- 
ing the authority of international law 
“from a source external to the states.” 
And still the question of double al- 
legiance or doable government might 
remain acute in a series of actual cases 
of enforcement of rights, or in admin- 
istration, jurisdiction, etc. 

The doctrine of equality is dealt 
with briefly but, nevertheless, the old 
view is reappraised in a way which 
might give important keys to a new 
doctrine in the field such as becomes 
necessary in connection with the ofh- 
cial establishment of the “sovereign 
equality’’ of all members in the Char- 
ter of the U.N. (Article II). 

For Zionists today, the chapter on 
recognition of states and governments 
is of outstanding interest. Because of 
the lack—or weakness—of the charac- 
ter of public law in classical interna- 
tional law, the recognition of a state 
was basically left to the private initia- 
tive and particular negotiations of in- 
dividual states. And that is why recog- 
nition until now resembled acceptance 
into an exclusive club. Even the es- 
tablishment of the League of Nations 
did not much change the centuries- 
old approach. Nevertheless, particu- 
larly after 1918-1919, with an ava- 
lanche of newly emerged states, a 
quest for a new law of recognition 
appeared among the internationalists. 
Although the League became instru- 
mental in the recognition of states, 
still the old rugged individualism was 
not eliminated. It is clear that recog- 
nition should not be left to the good 
will of a particular state. But on the 
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other hand a pure legalistic approach 
which asks for an exact and general 
formulation of criteria for statehood 
and the postulates of the recognition 
of newly emerging states, is extremely 
difficult, although some successful at- 
tempts were made in this direction in 
the early 1930's. The very classifica- 
tion of recognition into de facto and 
de jure categories is significant of the 
influence of political and legal factors, 
which mingle in a way that does not 
allow internationalists to boast that 
they have discovered two clearly dis- 
tinguishable phases, which follow each 
other in an inevitable sequence. An 
approximation toward this goal should 
not mislead us into complacency. Jes- 
sup is right when he says: ‘‘It is neces- 
sary first to determine whether recog- 
nition should be considered to involve 
legal or political considerations. The 
answer must be that both types of con- 
siderations are involved.” 

It is only natural that the U.N. 
should become more decisive than the 
League of Nations was in this field. 
The question arises whether the U.N. 
should not become the only instance 
to decide about recognition, or whether 
the somewhat uneven and heterogene- 
ous collaboration between the U.N. 
and its members, expressing their in- 
dividual attitudes, should continue for 
the sake of political flexibility and 
compromise. Professor Jessup has the 
following answer to that: “Since the 
birth of a new state possessing the 
necessary qualifications would auto- 
matically result in membership in the 
organization, it would naturally be for 
the organization itself and not for its 
members individually to accord recog- 
nition.” 

In the light of this affirmative con- 
clusion one is tempted to ask the 
author what is his opinion about the 
correlation between the resolution of 
the General Assembly of November 
29, 1947, and the recognition already 
accorded to Israel, after its declaration 
of independence of May 14, 1948, by 
some fifteen individual states? Does 
not “the mold of common action’ of 
the Assembly on the partition of Pal- 
estine into two states already involve 
or necessarily produce, after May 14, 
1948, a consent to recognition of Israel 
by at least 33 members of the UN, 
those who voted in favor of partition? 

We can only briefly register the 
remaining issues of the book. The 
chapter on “Nationality and the 
Rights of Man” covers the most vital 
topics of emigration and immigration 
from the viewpoints both of the states 
and the individual. 

Jessup’s esi approach to a 
thorough reform of traditional con- 
cepts becomes particularly thought- 
provoking in the chapter on “‘Legal 
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Regulations of the Use of Force.” In 
this section the Charter of the Nurn- 
berg Trial and the judgment of the 
Tribunal are described as really liv- 
ing law. Here the author defends the 
lofty cause of new law together with 
Justice Robert H. Jackson and crushes 
old fictions, from Hegel’s anthropo- 
morphic divination of the State, as 
the unique responsible moral person, 
down to the American-seeming ex- 
post facto argument, misused by some 
lawyers in order to depict criminals of 
Homeric proportions as miserable vic- 
tims of cruel injustice. In this con- 
nection, the crime of genocide, which 
was often enough committed through- 
out human history, was for the first 
time legally fixed in the framework of 
public international law by the after- 
math of German Nazism. If a munici- 
pal law order presupposes its own code 
of crimes, an established universal law 
order needs no less its own criminal 
law. This is the positive achievement 
of Nurnberg. 

Professor Jessup’s volume is a book 
of lasting value not only for interna- 
tional lawyers but equally for politi- 
cal scientists and. educated general 


readers. 
Max M. LASERSON 
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We Neep Nor Fai, by Sumner 
Welles, Houghton Mifflin, 143 pp., 
$2.50. 

A condensed and biting indictment 
of recent American policy on Pales- 
tine, written prior to the United 
States’ recognition of Israel. The basic 
argumentation is still important, only 
details having been invalidated by 
events. It contains interesting side- 
lights on past developments and per- 
sonalities—notably President Roosevelt 
—connected with the formulation of 
American Palestine policy. The book 
suffers somewhat from hasty com- 
position. 
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THE More PERFECT UNION, by R. M. 
Maclver, Macmillan, 311 pp., $4.00. 
An eminent sociologist’s discussion 

of strategy and methods for bringing 

about “‘a more perfect union’’ by con- 
trolling inter-group discrimination and 
working to overcome prejudice. The 
author strongly favors legislative ju- 
dicial and administrative measures to 
ban discrimination in employment, 
housing, etc., as well as minority 
group and liberal political action to 
force the adoption of such measures: 
his assumption is that gains in the 
fight against discrimination are capable 
of being fixed, which is not the case 
with indoctrination against prejudice. 

In the latter field, he is generally op- 

oan to the head-on attack, or to 
al machinery like group libel law, 

ies educational techniques di- 
rected towards showing how much all 
Americans, in spite of differences, 
have in common. The author reviews 
the psychological and _ sociological 
studies in this field and comes regret- 
fully to the conclusion, well docu- 
poo by the evidence, that not very 
much has so far been solidly estab- 
lished by these researches. 


BALANCE OF Power, by Henry Lee 
Moon, Doubleday, 256 pp., $3.00. 
A historical survey of the Negro 

vote in both the South and the North 

since Reconstruction days, and an ap- 
praisal of its contemporary importance. 

The author highlights the steadily in- 

creasing Negro vote in the South, and 

the balance of power position it holds 
in crucial Northern States. He shows 
that the Negro vote today is no longer 
bound to any particular party or politi- 
cal machine, but is likely to be cast in 
terms of issues and Negro interests. 

The book contains an instructive analy- 

sis of the comparative appeal to the 

Negro vote of the various political 

personalities and parties. 
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by Jacob Lestschinsky, Institute of 
Jewish Affairs of the World Jewish 
Congress, 108 pp. 
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This is a summary account of the 
destruction of most of European 
Jewry, and of its results for the 
Jewish people as a whole in the post- 
war period. It features succinct sta- 
tistical statements of the “physical, 
material, and cultural losses of Euro- 
pean Jewry,” as well as discussion of 
special situations like that of the Jews 
in the DP camps, the Moslem coun- 
tries, and Central and South America. 
The special problems are all seen 
against the major question of forces 
aiding or impeding the survival of 
the Jewish pe conceived as a 
single, interdependent collective en- 
tity. 

THE MESSIANIC THEME IN THE 
PAINTINGS OF THE DuRA SYNA- 
GOGUE, by Rachel Wischnitzer, 
University of Chicago Press, 135 
pp. & 50 plates, $6.00. 

The wall paintings of the 3rd cen- 
tury A.D. synagogue of Dura Europos 
in Syria have been discussed in rela- 
tion to the Jewish ban on graven 
images. There has also been difficulty 
in interpreting the various panels. 
The author succeeds in developing 
an interpretation of the whole series 
of paintings, based on the assumption 
that they fall into a consistent cyclic 
pattern revolving around the theme 
of the Messiah. Her interpretations 
of the paintings lead to striking hy- 
potheses regarding conceptions pre- 
vailing in this ancient post-Biblical 
Jewish community. 


Memo: 
Re CHANGES 
OF ADDRESS 


If you change your address 
and file the usual notice in the 
post-office, they will notify you 
to send additional postage 
to have your magazine for- 
warded. 

To save this trouble and 
expense, notify us directly at 
least 4 weeks in advance of 
intended change of address. 
(1) Clip your old address from 
our wrapper and enclose it. 
(2) State your new address, 
(3) State the date when you 
are moving, and (4) State 
whether change is temporary 
or permanent. 
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p ‘sive a hand... 
to the builders of the 
democratic, coopera- 


tive, constructive foun- 


dations of Israel— 


HISTADRUT 


BUILDERS AND DEFENDERS: 
OF THE JEWISH STATE 


The battle of Israel for survival is joined . . . workers in field 
and factory are the standard-bearers of Israel’s new-found 
freedom. HISTADRUT’S 200,000 organized workers are 
the bulwark of Israel’s democracy and progress—they have 
constructed Israel’s foundations and will lead in reconstruc- 
tion when the war ends .. . for present emergencies and 
tomorrow’s expanded program of creation, of social service, 
of health, education, vocational training, Arab relations 


—vast sums are needed. 


The NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR LABOR PALESTINE 
proclaims the launching of the 25th annual PALESTINE 
HISTADRUT CAMPAIGN in September. 


Do Your Share for Histadrut 
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